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An Informal Letter - - - 


Now that the conventions are over we can at last have a quiet breathing 
spell. We wish to thank you all for your kind reception of our new books, 
It is indeed heartening to receive such unstinted praise as you accorded 
our recent publications. We wish to apologize for not having ready THE 
CONTROL OF FOOTBALL INJURIES by Drs. Stevens and Phelps and 
FUNDAMENTALS OF RHYTHM AND DANCE by Betty Lynd 
Thompson. The delay has been unavoidable but we are sure you will find 
both books worth waiting for. TRACK AND FIELD by Charley Paddock has started off 
splendidly. May we say emphatically that this book was not “ghost written.” The author is a 
real author just as he was a real runner. Olive McCormick’s WATER PAGEANTS created 
more than the usual attention. It contains valuable material and many of the ladies were in- 
trigued by its attractive appearance. It is bound in waterproof, silver cloth. VOLLEY BALL by 
Robert Laveaga seems to meet a definite need. One man ordered 18 copies immediately for 
use as a text. SOCCER by John E. Caswell has the distinction of being the first book on the 
subject. Both men and women like the way he has arranged his material. If you coach soccer 
you will find it of great help. DANCING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS by the A.P.E.A. 
Committees on Dancing became a “best seller” from the start. Over 40 copies were sold at the 
convention in Springfield. The material is splendidly arranged and is virtually a course of 
study on the subject. SELECTED RECREATIONAL SPORTS by Julia Post and Mabel Shir- 
ley have found many admirers. Deck Tennis, Horseshoe Pitching, Badminton, Table Tennis, 
Shuffleboard, Clock Golf, Paddle Tennis (There is a swell game), and Tetherball are all fully 
described. A chapter on the organization of the Recreational Sports Program is included. Well, 
this seems to tell the story regarding the new books but I might add that those who haven't 
received our SPRING BULLETIN may have one for the asking. It fully describes all the new 
books. Also, we have recently inaugurated a policy of allowing a 10% discount on all orders 
amounting to $5.00 or more. Further, we pay the postage charges if remittance accompanies 
the order. Here is a chance to save real money. Remember also that we have the most com- 
plete line of books published in your field and we are happy to assist you in every possible way 
to secure the material you need. Order your books now for Summer study. Hoping to hear 
from you in the near future. Sincerely yours, 





























A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
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Health Education -- Whither Bound? 


Opening Highways to Progress 


By 


ANNE WHITNEY 


Director of Educational Service, American Child Health Association 


well as those serving in other fields of social effort, 

are standing on frontiers facing the more or less un- 
charted future.* We are acutely aware that great changes 
are imminent in our immediate world. Feelings of doubt 
and insecurity have shaken our faith in what appeared 
to be established routine. What will these changes be 
in those aspects of education in which we are serving? 
In what direction should we turn our efforts? Are there 
new highways opening before us that will afford favor- 
able and effective approaches to the goals we are seeking? 

Retrenchments are the necessity of the day and it is 
obvious that if health education is to go forward we must 
concentrate our efforts and expenditures on the most pro- 
ductive lines of action. The present situation definitely 
challenges us to self-analysis and to a clear understand- 
ing of our aims and objectives. Exactly what are our 
goals? Are they the same in our theory and in our prac- 
tice? Are they consistent and in harmony with trends 
in education, public health, and other social and eco- 
nomic forces? 

First, where can we gain knowledge of what are the 
trends in our social order? To those of you who have 
not yet read the summary review of the findings by the 
President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, I rec- 
ommend it as most illuminating and interesting. The 
summary itself is comparatively brief and concise but 
there are two fat volumes which stand back of it into 
which you will be lured. From the summary alone, how- 
ever, you will obtain a general overview prepared with 
the purpose of charting trends and significant inter- 
relationships and opening hopeful roads to advance. It is 
encouraging to find that health education is recognized 
and pointed to as an example of one of the most impres- 
sive trends in education toward the enlargement of the 
scope of educational activities. 

By and large from this overview it would seem as if 
the coming change is away from compartmentalization 
of interests and fixity of standards. Culture is being 
recognized as the power to see life steadily, to see it 
whole, and to recognize in it its ongoing quality. More 
specifically as it relates to our particular activities, it 
gives insight on the way in which our whole educational 
program is tied up inextricably with our entire social 
program. Compartmentalization of interests and fixed 


] vets we who are engaged in health education, as 


*Paper for American Physical Education Association Convention, 
Eastern District Society, Springfield, Massachusetts, April 7, 1933. 


standards tend to hinder and hamper a free use of in- 
telligence for continuous and continuing progress in well- 
doing. 

A static type of education does not meet the needs of 
an individual who is living in a dynamic, constantly 
changing society. We need a dynamic education which 
will develop within the individual power to meet and 
cope with these changing conditions flexibly and intelli- 
gently. 

In health education, as in other aspects of education, 
we have talked a good deal about integration, but in the 
words of St. Augustine, “My mind knows it, my heart 
desires it, yet I do nothing.” This is not entirely our 
fault as individuals. 

In the past our schools have met the pressure of out- 
side interests in education by the simple practice of intro- 
ducing new courses to meet each new demand. Each new 
course has its special teachers and thjs has led to the 
segregation of different subjects in fairly rigid compart- 
ments. Health, character, and safety education have been 
more difficult to keep in compartments; still in our neatly 
docketed situations, responsibility for these aspects of 
education has been allocated to those cubbyholes where 
they seem to fit most comfortably. This educational prac- 
tice of placing instruction in compartments not only tends 
to keep basic problems out of sight but also adds to the 
difficulty of searching them out. It has, moreover, rather 
encouraged in us habits of thinking and acting in fixed 
patterns—and we resist unconsciously any tendency to 
depart from these patterns. Such compartmental divi- 
sions also help to obscure from our recognition the fact 
that various interests may be in serious conflict with 
each other. However, as a well-known educator has ob- 
served with regard to such inconsistencies, we must admit 
there are many of us who are inclined to follow the line 
of action recommended by one harrassed lady to another, 
“My dear, be a philosopher, don’t think about it!” 

Basic conflicts, however, cannot be dodged indefinitely 
—eventually they must be faced and understood. Even 
though the thinking process is distasteful we cannot at 
this time afford to be philosophical ostriches. We must 
take our heads out of our compartments and evidence 
some active concern for the kinds of change which will 
reconstruct what is valuable in tradition to meet the 
present conditions. And in this reinterpretation we must 
be careful not to determine the outcomes in advance to 
insure special privileges for certain cherished values as 
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against the rest. The school, and health education within 
the school, must bend every effort to relate its activities 
to the larger concern of the social order. We must not 
fear changes. We must work freely with some degree of 
confidence in the power of intelligence to solve present 
problems in a constructive and practical way. 

Changes are an inevitable and desirable accompani- 
ment of growth and, while each unit of educational serv- 
ice must find its program of tomorrow as an outgrowth 
of today’s practices, it must seek such improvement as a 
continuous process—its growth continually revalued and 
constantly undergoing redirection to meet the new prob- 
lems of living as changes occur. 


LL growth must be evaluated in relation to its di- 
A rection or aim. ‘Toward what are we aiming in 
health education? Are our present educational proce- 
dures in harmony with or in conflict with our aims? 

The White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection has given us in the volume The School Health 
Program a statement of our aims and an overview of our 
procedures. Our aim appears to be “the whole child 
growing in wholesome social relationships” and to quote 
further: 


“We seek then for those under our care not an education which 
confirms our ideas and our ways, but a self-direction which results 
in the ever-widening and deeper search for truer insight and the 
ever-growing will to direct life accordingly with sensitive regard to 
all concerned. Our criterion is the welfare of the whole child ever 
growing in wholesome relations with all others.” (Page 33.) 


This is our aim. Unfortunately for us the bulk of our 
educational thinking and practice is rooted in the old 
viewpoint that Auman life and culture are essentially 
unchanging. This viewpoint conceives that the job of 
education is to fix in the minds of children established 
truths, values, and information. Such thinking and prac- 
tice results in a static preservation of human experience 
rather than in a dynamic reconstruction of human expe- 
rience. Static educational aims offer restricting boun- 
daries and eventually they will obstruct the growth and 
development of both the individual and the social group 
of which he is a part. 

Health education, like all education, may be looked 
upon as an organic process in the sense that it is an evolv- 
ing process, that it is cumulatively growing. It has its 
roots in the past, and it is moving forward to a future. 

Its aims must be aims which are cumulatively grow- 
ing, not aims that are pre-existent and static. Such 
growing aims can be viewed as qualities of the direction 
in which the process of health education is moving. Then 
their value lies in their challenging nature, not in their 
end-state. : 

So-called “dynamic education” places its emphasis on 
development, on releasing potential energy and thought. 
Aims must evolve from the process of learning. We must 
develop in learners the power of judging the growth of 
their own experience in terms of the goals in view and 
of grasping and understanding major aims towards which 
their experience is leading them. They should be able 
to anticipate future leads and the directions of their -ex- 
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perience so that they can direct their own growth accord. 
ingly. 

If we give ready answers to stated problems, instead 
of cultivating in learners a problem-consciousness and 
a response to the challenge of independent solutions we 
are handing down generalizations which will bar - the 
outset the road to real educational adventure. 


c= past education has tended to develop indiyiq. 
uals with a habit of accepting ready-made answer 
to present problems. A recent study was made in a state 
college on “health misconceptions of prospective teach. 
ers.” It revealed that among the group studied, which 
might be termed “the better educated class of individ. 
uals,” there was evidence that commercial advertisin 
was productive of numerous unscientific health beliefs, 
To discover that the health motive is widely used as q 
popular appeal in sales promotion does not require ex. 
tensive research. One has only to ride on a subway and 
contemplate the array of advertising cards opposite or 
thumb through the pages of any magazine of wide cir. 
culation to be convinced that manufacturers of such 
products as foods, dentifrices, cigarettes, and chewing 
gum surround their wares with much so-called “health 
information” which, in many instances, is misleading jf 
accepted at its face value. But our educated public is 
inclined to accept it and is disposed to act upon it. Why? 

I suggest it may be because our method of education 
has been what Montaigne so picturesquely described as 
“the peck-and-carry-method by which birds bear food 
about in their beaks for the open-mouthed consumption 
of the young.” 

Shall we aim to continue to develop individuals with 
this habit of taking ready answers to ready problems, 
individuals who are unprepared to cope with unprece- 
dented conditions and who are impotent to use unpre 
cedented knowledge constructively? Is it desirable that 
our educated public be swept from pillar to post at the 
mercy of this propagandist and that promoter because 
it has been trained to accept and not to think? 

The best tools that education can give the growing 
individual is mastery of a method of dealing with new 
problems, habits of utilizing constructively all available 
information and knowledge, habits of clear thinking in 
forming judgments, and habits of acting on considered 
conclusions. 

Dr. Bode has somewhere said, ‘“‘For the power to think 
is the educational kingdom of heaven; if we seek it per- 
sistently, other things will be added unto us.” 

We may reach the conclusion, then, that as to method, 
the cultivation of thinking is the central aim of education 
and of health education. If we seek to equip children 
with the capacity to think clearly and effectively on 
health matters, then our approach to health education 
aims must be functional rather than in terms of content. 
The aims should be moving aims, capable of applying 
themselves to new forms, new outcomes and values as 
the educational situations change. The aim will center 
in the learning process and in the attitudes which chil- 
dren may be building in retrospect to health matters. 
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ROM this viewpoint, subject matter becomes a tool 

which is essential to clear thinking and intelligent 
action but it is not an end in itself. Information and 
facts become means which contribute to the aims of 
thinking and action. Our curriculum materials must be 
of the kind which will furnish learners with tools for con- 
structive thinking. As such, it may be developed in the 
form of significant problems with subject matter as ex- 
perimental data for use in creative thinking in solving 
these problems. 

But if we would develop in children this capacity to 
sense and to isolate health problems, to collect and eval- 
uate pertinent data, to hold judgment in abeyance, and 
to test conclusions we must see that they are confronted 
with real problems. This presents little difficulty. No 
matter whether they live in urban or rural situations, 
the lives of all children, as well as the lives of all adults, 
supply enough-and-to-spare of the problems which give 
opportunity for constructive thinking. The real difficulty 
comes in our recognition in these problems, as they pre- 
sent themselves, their challenge and their usability as 
materials of health education. The teacher who will 
guide children through such thinking is doing the most 
far-reaching type of health education; is contributing 
something of supreme importance to child development. 

That this is not just a theory is shown in a series of 
articles which have recently appeared in the school de- 
partment of Hygeia. These stories of guided problem- 
solving in some rural schools give evidence that solving 
real problems can be a vital method in the first grade 
as well as the seventh and that the child can grow in 
capacity to sense the widening implications and scope 
of the problem to approach it with more self-reliance 
and inteliigence. They also suggest that the habit of 
acting on considered conclusions is a more important 
habit than a fixed habit which is not the tool of intelli- 
gence. There are many other places where the same 
general approach has been made to health education. 
Four centuries ago Montaigne had something of this sort 
in mind when he advocated, “‘a head very sound rather 
than full, conduct that at all times gives evidence of judg- 
ment, and let him not so much say his lesson as do it; 
let him repeat it in his acts.” 

As teachers it is our privilege to make life as it goes 
on around us take on meaning for children; we can help 
them to obtain a grasp on the means by which it can be 
intelligently improved. 


EARNING then is a process in which there are three 

important elements: the learner, the learning mate- 
rials, and the process of learning itself. One cannot 
separate these three elements. We cannot consider each 
apart from the other two. They are inextricably inter- 
woven and interdependent each on the other. In health 
education we have been too accustomed to attempt to 
consider the materials apart from the learner and the 


‘process of learning. Thus considered, materials tend to 


become facts, subjects, topics, abstract and unrelated to 
the daily experiences of living. 
What then specifically are our materials of learning? 
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Everything with which the learner comes in contact and 
to which he reacts. This includes not only all physical 
objects in the environment but also those social institu- 
tions which are within the child’s experience, and all 
meaningful objects, events, and relations. To quote again 
the Report of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection: 


“Potentially dynamic materials of health education include all 
activities and situations in the child’s daily life through which the 
child is building patterns of behavior which may have health values ; 
all environmental equipment which the child uses; all adult services 
with relation to child health protection and promotion which pro- 
vide child experiences; all individual and group activities in so far 
as they offer health experience or opportunities for increasing health 
information; all health instructional materials such as texts, supple- 
mentary materials and other visual aids to learning.” (Page 152.) 

Traditional theory laid great emphasis on these last 
types of materials of instruction. Subject matter was 
fixed and to this fixed subject matter both the learner and 
the process of learning had to conform. Texts and other 
visual aids to learning are neither static nor dynamic 
in themselves. They may be used dynamically but the 
minute we try to consider them as materials apart from 
the learner and his needs and interests and apart from 
the actual learning situation, they invariably will take 
on a uniformity which is static. 


HEN, too, as teachers we have not yet grown to realize 

that materials of learning are not uniform for all learn- 
ers. Each individual brings to the situation a unique 
background of past experience and as this varies so will 
materials vary accordingly. Even environmental equip- 
ment does not exist as material of learning independent 
of the child’s responses to it as environment. We may 
speak of it here as potential material of learning but it 
does not become dynamic material until it is utilized 
in the process of learning by the learner. Thus all the 
school equipment which provides a safe and healthful 
environment becomes dynamic material of health educa- 
tion only when children are using it thoughtfully and 
with understanding of the purposes which it may serve. 
The same is true of adult services. Such service as the 
school lunch becomes dynamic material only when the 
child is learning in using it and is building through its use 
more understanding of improved food habits. 

The most elaborate equipment and the simplest may 
both be health education material, but only in so far 
as they are instruments in assisting the learner to under- 
stand and to apply principles of healthful living in meet- 
ing a life situation. The most complete modern plumbing 
and the old school pump can be equally dynamic. We 
can guide children to use both intelligently and to under- 
stand through use the sanitary values of cleanliness. The 
use of either, unguided, may or may not result in desir- 
able learning. 

A child may use a drinking fountain daily and be- 
cause it is mechanically arranged so that it will protect 
the user it does not necessarily make it an instrument 
in the health education of that child unless through 
using it he gains some appreciation of what it does for 

(Continued on Page 39) 





The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations 


By 


C. W. WHITTEN 


Secretary- Treasurer 


The twelfth of a series of articles explaining the origin, purpose, and program of national organizations in the fields of health, physical education 
and recreation. ’ 


state association for the control of interstate high 

school games was held at the City Club in Chicago 
on May 14, 1920. The meeting had been called by Mr. 
L. W. Smith of Joliet, Illinois, who was at that time sec- 
retary of the Illinois High School Athletic Association. 
According to the minutes of the meeting “The particular 
reason that brought the officials together was the fact that 
high school athletics were being handled in an unsatis- 
factory manner in contests under the auspices of colleges 
and universities.” At this meeting the state associations 
of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin were 
represented. A constitution and by-laws were adopted 
and Mr. George Edward Marshall, Principal of the 
Davenport, Iowa, High School, was elected president and 
Mr. L. W. Smith of Joliet, secretary-treasurer. The name 
adopted was “The Mid-West Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations.” 

At the second meeting of the organization, only four 
of the original participating states were represented, 
Indiana, apparently, having lost interest. Representa- 
tives from the other four states, however, resolved to 
proceed with the organization and its proposed work. A 
few minor changes in the constitution and by-laws were 
made and the officers of the association were re-elected. 

Following this meeting a publicity campaign was con- 
ducted by the executive committee and the third meeting, 
which was held in Chicago on March 1, 1922, was really 
the first to assume significant proportions. It was at- 
tended by representatives from eleven state associations 
and a very great degree of interest was manifested in the 
objectives and methods of the organization. At this time 
the name of the organization was changed from “Mid- 
West Federation” to “National Federation.” The meet- 
ing was addressed by Mr. A. A. Stagg of the University 
of Chicago and by Mr. George Huff of the University of 
Illinois. A fine spirit of cooperation was manifested 
throughout. 

Mr. George Edward Marshall and Mr. L. W. Smith were 
continued in the offices of president and secretary, re- 
spectively, and Mr. L. L. Forsythe, Principal of the Ann 
Arbor High School of Ann Arbor, Michigan, was elected 
vice-president. Mr. Marshall served as president con- 
tinuously up to the time of his death which occurred 
on December 7, 1932. Mr. Smith moved out of the juris- 
diction of the Federation in 1928. In 1930, Mr. William 


Ts initial meeting for the organization of an inter- 


Baird of Birmingham, Alabama, was elected vice-president 
but Mr. Forsythe was continued as a member of the execy. 
tive committee. At the meeting of February 27, 1933, Mr. 
E. R. Stevens of Independence, Kansas, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Marshall and the present officers of the Fed- 
eration are: 

President—E. R. Stevens, Independence, Kansas, 

Vice-President—William J. Baird, Birmingham, Ala, 

Secretary-Treasurer-—C. W. Whitten, Chicago, Illinois 

Members of Executive Committee— 

L. L. Forsythe, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Chas. S. Davis, Steelton, Pennsylvania 
R. E. Rawlins, Pierre, South Dakota 
George A. Chamberlain, Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. B. Spencer, New Haven, Conn. 

Without going into details relative to the successive 
meetings of the organization it may be stated that there 
has been a constantly increasing interest shown in the 
Federation’s program and a progressive expansion of 
its power and influence. At the present time it has a 
membership of thirty-three state associations and, in the 
language of. Major J. L. Griffith of Chicago, “represents 
the largest body of organized athletes in the world.” 

The constitution provides that the time and place of 
the annual meetings shall be determined by the executive 
committee. In general they have been held in connec- 
tion with the annual meetings of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. The last annual 
meeting of the Federation was held Monday, February 
27, 1933, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

In 1925 it was voted to affiliate the organization with 
the National Amateur Athletic Federation, thereby es 
tablishing close cooperation between the high schools 
and the National Collegiate Athletic Association, the 
athletic associations of the army and navy, of the Y. M. 
C. A., and various other amateur athletic organizations. 
At this meeting, also, a motion was adopted establishing 
a more adequate financial system for the organization. 

In 1924 there was initiated a system of informal re 
gional conferences. One of these is held annually in 
Chicago in November or December and as many 4 
sixteen states have been represented at these confer- 
ences. In addition to the Chicago conference, occasion- 
al conferences have been held at Lawrence, Kansas, and 
in other central locations. Numerous state associations 
have been represented at these conferences. 
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In 1924 also, a joint conference of high school and 
university and college men was held in Chicago. These 
conferences were continued several years and resulted 
in a more complete understanding of the mutual prob- 
lems of the two types of educational athletics and a more 
cordial cooperation between colleges and high schools in 
the supervision and control of athletic activities. 

In 1927 the executive committee decided to appoint 
an executive officer to have the general responsibility of 
looking after the executive work of the organization. 
Mr. C. W. Whitten of Chicago was selected for this work 
and has performed the duties of secretary-treasurer since 
that date. The executive offices of the National Feder- 
ation are now located at 11 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

In considering this movement, it is important that we 
keep in mind the fundamental objective that high school 
educators have in view for their athletic activities, name- 
ly, to make them contributory to the educational aims 
of the school. From this viewpoint the value of the 
National Federation can scarcely be overestimated. Pre- 
ceding its organization many so-called “national” and 
interstate meets were travesties upon educational pro- 
cedure. Discredited outlaw teams and players were ad- 
mitted in defiance of professional ethics and were some- 
times accorded national honors to the great embarrass- 
ment of high school authorities. 

In large measure the National Federation has stopped 
all this. At the present time, schools within the juris- 
diction of the National Federation are prohibited from 
participating in any interstate meet not sanctioned by 
the executive committee of the Federation. This insures 
the limitation of competition to members in good stand- 
ing of the respective state associations. It also insures 
the conduct of these interstate meets under conditions 
that meet the standards of the various state associations. 
It should be added that the various colleges and univer- 
sities conducting interstate meets have cooperated with 
the National Fede- 
ration in a very cor- 
dial manner in the 
supervision of the 
meets. 

Of course it is 
only through the 
tremendous power 
that comes from 
the effective coop- 
eration of these 
thirty-three state as- 
sociations that such 
results can be 
brought about. The 
voice of thirty-three 
states can some- 
times be heard when 
the voice of a sin- 
gle state or of an 
individual would be 
drowned in_ the 
popular acclaim of 


George Edward Marshall, former President, 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. 
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any sort of athletic achievement, whether it was outlaw or 
otherwise. 

Originally the Federation busied itself to some ex- 
tent in writing eligibility rules. Through a process of 
evolution it now devotes its energies along these lines 
to maintaining the authority of its member states within 
their respective jurisdiction. It undertakes to see that 
only teams and players recognized by their own state 
associations shall participate in interstate contests. An 
interstate contract form has been prepared which is 
recommended to all principals contracting for any inter- 
state game. In general, these blanks may be secured 
from the executive officers of the various states on the 
membership role. 

In recognition of the magnitude and influence of the 
National Federation, the high schools have been ac- 
corded representation on the National Track and Field 
Rules Committee of the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation, the so-called Joint Basketball Rules Committee, 
and upon the wrestling and swimming rules committees. 

In the realm of football the National Federation has 
published its own Official Interscholastic Football Rules 
and these have been formally adopted as official by four 
states. Wherever these rules have been used they have 
met with enthusiastic approval as superior rules for high 
school use. 

Still another function assumed by the National Fed- 
eration is the examination of and passing upon claims 
for national records by high school athletes. The high 
school national championship list was for years in a 
condition of confusion and of more or less disrepute. 
Now, through the activities of a committee on rules 
and records, an attempt is being made to systematize 
the granting of national records and to prepare a really 
authentic championship list. 

In short the existence and activities of the National 
Federation are based upon the theory that high school 
athletics should be directed and controlled by high school 
men. If other or- 
ganizations desire to C. W. Whitten, Secretary-Treasurer, Na- 

: tional Federation of State High School 
stage high school Athletic Associations. 
contests it should be 
done only under con- 
ditions dictated by 
high school men. If 
the jurisdiction of 
the National Fed- 
eration can be ex- 
tended to include 
approximately the 
entire nation, this 
desirable outcome 
will be assured. 

The growth of the 
Federation has been 
retarded somewhat 
by the “hard times” 
but its expansion 
seems assured upon 
the return of nor- 
mal times. 
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Physical Education from a Superintendent's 
Point of View 


ZENOS SCOTT, Ph.D. 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, Mass. 


URING the last thirty 
D years real progress has 
been made in the pro- 
gram of physical education 
and health in the school sys- 
tem of Springfield.* This fact 
makes the topic of greater in- 
terest and the task of discus- 
sion easier for me. By way of 
introduction let me state that there has been and is close 
cooperation between the health agencies of Springfield, 
which agencies are under the direction of the Board of 
Health, and the agencies for the teaching of physical 
education and health which are under the direction of 
the School Committee. It is by means of this type of 
cooperation that the pupils have profited most fully from 
medical inspection, immunization, and the services of 
the staff of well-trained nurses of the Health Department. 
For almost one-third of a century Springfield has given 
special attention to health education. The first super- 
visor of physical education was appointed in 1902. Dr. 
Balliet was superintendent of schools at that time. For 
several years this school system has been recognized as 
a leader in many phases of physical education and health. 
The program of physical education and health now 
being carried out in Springfield schools is a result of 
eight years of study and research upon the part of the 
teaching and supervisory staff of the Department of 
Physical Education. This curriculum has been developed 
in relation to the other subject-matter fields in the ele- 
mentary and high school divisions. Of equal signifi- 
cance is the fact that the staff of teachers and supervisors 
of this department is an enthusiastic unit of profession- 
ally minded men and women. These teachers and super- 
visors have learned that however important their work 
is, it represents but one aspect of education; that it 
is necessary, therefore, for them to secure the active 
cooperation of teachers in other departments and of all 
principals and all other supervisors. It can be readily 
seen that a type of leadership is engendered which makes 
the program of physical education and health a vital 
factor in the school system of Springfield. These intro- 
ductory statements give you a point of view as to the 
status of physical education and health as taught in 
Springfield Public Schools. They also indicate why I 
am ready to undertake a discussion of certain aspects of 
the problem which seem to me important. I shall turn 
now to the specific subject of this address. 


N PROBLEMS of education, one is interested in ob- 

jectives. One of the major objectives agreed upon by 
the layman, as well as the teacher, is health—health of 
body, health of intellect, health of character. We may 
not agree as to the best means of realizing this objective 
but we do agree as to the importance of the objective. 


*An address delivered at the Eastern District Convention for 1933, 
at Springfield, Mass. 











Physical education in jt, 
broadest sense is that genera 
as well as specific education gj 





youth or adult toward a mon | 
wholesome, a more stimulat. 
ing, a more balanced life, J, | 
the physical education g } 
youth, the emphasis may fy 
at times upon the health of | 
body; at times upon the health of intellect; at time 
upon the social aspect of human behavior; and at time 
upon the quality of spirit. While it may be importay 
to emphasize certain aspects at different times or at dif. 
ferent levels of growth of the individual, the most jm. 
portant fact to remember is that health education js 
concerned with the individual as a real unit in society, 
As such he is not at one time part physical, then at ap. 
other time part mental, but a real personality. Objer. 
tives based upon research and experiences are necessary 
to guide and direct. A workable program is necessary 
as means to an end. The adaptation of a program to 
fit individual as well as social needs is an index of the 
amount of thought and the quality of wisdom which any 
professional generation gives to this complicated prob- 
lem. From the point of view of a superintendent of 
schools in a city like Springfield, a program of physical 
education must have real objectives; there must be a 
workable philosophy of life supporting it; the theory of 
teaching must be based upon a knowledge of youth and 
its proper development; there must be provided adequate 
opportunities to realize the true objectives and purposes 
of the program. 
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T WILL not be expected of me to discuss physical edu- 

cation in detail, to present scientific data, or to report 
upon specific problems. I shall attempt to show that 
the general education of youth is influenced for good 
by those exercises, activities, games, sports, and those 
lessons in health and hygiene found in the modern school 
program. In this short talk, it will be possible for me to 
give but a sampling of those important aspects of health 
education which should be established in a school sys 
tem. I shall place of first importance the requirement 
that physical education and health be an integral part of 
the school curriculum. Through much research during 
the last fifteen or twenty years, we have discovered new 
relationships among the various subject-matter fields. 
Each subject matter has its peculiar earmark, but on the 
other hand each subject matter merges into other sub- 
ject-matter fields. New relationships are not really seen 
until these “mergers” are understood. When the phys 
iology of exercise is understood, there is brought into 
the experience of the teacher of physical education a new 
appreciation of, and an interest in, the sciences. When 
the purposes of games and sports are better understood, 
there is a new conception of the customs and laws, the 
arts and sciences of peoples and nations. 
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This new curriculum in physical education and health 
will provide opportunities to show the relation between 
those physical and mental characteristics of a people 
such as physical poise and grace, endurance, fortitude, 
and initiative and the progress made in the social and 
economic development of that people. When this stand- 
ard is approximated, there will be a richer subject-matter 
content in physical education and health, and likewise 
there will be developed a new meaning in those other 
phases of subject matter generally thought of as infor- 
mational in nature and purely cultural in influence. When 
physical education is an integral part of the school cur- 
riculum, new emphasis will be given to teaching materials 
which are being found through the scientific researches 
going on in other phases of education. The content of 
subject matter in physical education and health will have 
subtractions as well as additions because of the results 
of those researches. One important result of this pro- 
gressive movement will be to encourage a broader schol- 
arship in those who teach physical education and health; 
with this richer scholarship will come a richer human ex- 
perience to serve and guide the pupils in our schools. 

The average individual in any community is beginning 
to understand the importance of the work of such 
agencies as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Four-H Clubs, 
and similar organizations, in their efforts to provide 
wholesome training, recreation, and guidance for youth. 
These organizations have more recently been called char- 
acter-building agencies. They represent one of the im- 
portant youth movements in recent years. Through 
these agencies thousands of boys and girls are receiving 
training in skills, habit formation, social and moral ideals, 
patriotism, and the like. This general movement which 
attempts to provide youth with the proper adult guid- 
ance, and yet to encourage the initiative and resource- 
fulness of youth is yielding fruit in abundance in every 
community in America. Few of us have thought about 
the important aspects of physical education and health 
that are basic elements in the program of any of these 
organizations. It is safe to say, that no program would 
be adequate without a framework of physical education 
and health. 

Of what importance are these illustrations when one 
considers public education? The answer is that they are 
of great importance. To an appreciable degree these or- 
ganizations depend upon the program of physical educa- 
tion and health which is being carried on in our public, 
private, and parochial schools for the very foundation 
upon which they rest. In my judgment the time will 
soon come when there will be a much keener appreciation 
by these national organizations of the contribution made 
by the program of physical education in our schools. 
One would not be giving a complete picture unless he 
stated that there are reciprocal contributions. The Boy 
Scout and the Girl Scout programs make more rapid 
progress because of the foundation laid in the school 
program. In like manner, the school program is en- 
tiched because of the example set by these organizations. 
A better understanding of these interesting influences 
will give all of us reason for encouragement. It is our 
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responsibility to sponsor closer relationship between 
these organizations and the public schools. 


N COMMENTING on the next point, I fear you may 

think I have become too conservative. Nevertheless I 
venture the suggestion that there be provided “standards 
of good posture,” and opportunity for constant practice 
in the development and maintenance of such standards of 
good posture. I am well aware that the most recent 
investigations report that science has not yet charted 
good posture; that whenever standards of good posture 
are set up there is the tendency to go to extremes. Even 
with this negative report from investigations, I would 
like to see a reasonable agreement upon some common- 
sense standard of good posture, and a sustained and vig- 
orous effort made in order that the pupils in our high 
schools become “posture conscious.”’ 

The reasons for my conclusions are easily seen. It takes 
effort to grow physically alert and erect. Not all people 
are “long” on effort. Our environment tends to influence us 
toward less erect, or less graceful physical attitudes. The 
lowering of physical resistance lessens the “mental pulse” 
which under ordinary circumstance might make us pos- 
ture conscious. Effort to overcome this inertia is neces- 
sary. Furthermore, much of the routine of the daily 
life of the high school student places a premium upon 
mental alertness, without a corresponding premium upon 
physical balance or physical alertness. The physiology 
of exercise requires exercise and strain as well as relaxa- 
tion. The average classroom provides an overdose of 
physical relaxation. As an antidote for these and other 
influences, and in order to secure a better physical and 
mental balance, I am venturing the point of view that 
physical education rebuild the exercise plank; that it 
rewrite the good-posture clause. If the program of phy- 
sical education and health will provide an example in this 
matter, it may be that the program of general education 
will see to it that the “study-and-effort” clause in the 
academic field will be given greater prominence. 


PROGRAM of physical education and health is 

fundamental to the proper education and care of 
all children. Therefore, the superintendent should at- 
tempt to understand the significance of this phase of edu- 
cation, and to administer and supervise schools in such 
manner that proper importance should be given to this 
subject, and sufficient financial support be obtained for 
the realization of reasonable standards of excellence. 
Physical education should be and has been called upon 
to bear its proper share of increase in the pupil-teacher 
ratio, the extra-curricular activities, the reduction in costs. 
It should not be called upon to bear an undue propor- 
tion of these changes, or of the reduction in costs. 

In this period of depression it is well to remind the 
profession as well as the lay public of the great impetus 
given physical education in this country when the United 
States entered the World War. It was then counted a 
patriotic duty to sponsor a broad program of physical 
education and health. The speaker was assistant com- 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Physical Education at the 
Crossroads of the World 


By 


PAUL E. MILLER 


Director, Health and Physical Education, 
Canal Zone Schools 


HE SIGHT or sound of the phrase “The Canal Zone” 
‘| conjure up a multitude of different images in as 

many different minds, for the average American citizen 
of today is not well informed concerning this one of Uncle 
Sam’s most valued possessions. To some it is merely a gi- 
gantic engineering feat, to others, a strategic military out- 
post, a commercial waterway shortening the distance 
between the Atlantic and Pacific shores, or a malaria- 
infested spot in a tropical jungle. Few can truly visualize 
it as it really is—an up-to-date American settlement with 
splendid schools, fine libraries, good roads, theaters, clubs, 
hospitals, excellent medical service and sanitary condi- 
tions—in fact, boasting of all the numerous signposts of a 
progressive civilization. 

Lacking, because of its geographical location, many of 
the opportunities of the utilization of leisure time avai!able 
in communities of like size in the States, play assumes a 
very important rdle in the leisure-time activities of the 
children. Realizing the importance of a well-directed 
activity program as well as the school’s responsibility in 
meeting such a need, the Department of Health and Physi- 


cal Education in the Canal Zone 
Schools was inaugurated in October, 
1931. The following is a brief résumé 
of the work done in the elementary 
schools during the first year. 

The Canal Zone elementary schools 
are located in five towns bordering on 
the Canal, the two largest being at the 
terminal ports of Balboa on the Paci- 
fic side and Cristobal on the Atlantic 
side. In these two localities the 
children are housed in several frame 
structures, while in the three smaller 
communities of Ancon, Gatun, and 
Pedro Miguel there are modern, con- 





crete, one- and two-story buildings. A — champ- 
The opening of the new high school in oid. wine "a 


Cristobal this year will permit the first places—40- 
elementary school children to move ee free style, 
‘ ; 5 - yard breast 
into the present concrete high school stroke, and fancy 
building. At Ancon, in addition to diving. Final dive 
suitable playground space, ‘“ere is a we Se 
play shed in close proximity wi: ch is 
used daily during the physical educa- 

tion period. Practically all the schools have a minimum 
of playground space which is more fully utilized in some 


places by means of a double recess 


Grade Six, Balboa—winners of the Isthmian Elementary School Newcomb Championship period, grades one to three going out 





from 9:30 to 10:00 a.m. and grades 
four to six from 10:00 to 10:30 am. 

There are approximately 1580 white 
children in the elementary schools. 
In addition to those from families em- 
ployed on the Canal Zone, there is a 
large number from the outlying Army 
posts and a few tuition students of 
foreign parentage. Because of the 
short stay of the Army and Navy per- 
sonnel in the tropics, usually two ot 
three years, there is a large annual 
shifting of the school population 
amounting to about 14.5 per cent of 
the entire group. 

The climate is tropical with sum- 
mer all the year around. The highest 
shade temperature recorded is 98 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and the lowest, 59 
degrees Fahrenheit. There are only 
two seasons, the wet season and the 
dry season. The dry season lasts from 
January through April and marks the 
period of greatest activity in the physi- 
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Recess at one of the Balboa elementary 


cal education program. During the wet season it rains on 
an average of at least one hour daily although this is, in 
many respects, the most pleasant time of the year, it places 
many difficulties in the way of the physical education 
activities conducted during this time. 

Community recreation is handled by the Bureau of 
Clubs and Playgrounds which furnishes clubhouses, play 
sheds, swimming pools, athletic fields, supplies, and the 
personnel to direct and supervise them. Practically all this 
is offered to the public free, or at only a nominal cost. All 
the after-school activities 
of the elementary and jun- 
ior high schools, the class- 
work of the high schools, 
and practically all of the 
coaching of varsity teams 
are in charge of men and 
women from the Bureau of 
Clubs and Playgrounds, 
although the entire school 
program is organized and 
supervised by the School 
Director of Health and 
Physical Education. 

The elementary school 
day lasts from 8:00 to 
11:30 a.m. and from 1:00 
to 2:30 p.m. for grades 
three to six. The first two 
grades do not return in 
the afternoon except for 
special coaching of the 
weaker pupils who attend 
from 1:00 to 2:00 p.m. 

To put physical educa- 
tion into the curriculum 
the regular morning re- 
cess was lengthened to 


schools. 
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thirty minutes and in- 
cluded the time on the 
playground, the time for 
getting drinks and going 
to the toilet, and a short 
rest period before start- 
ing the next class. The 
playground activities in- 
clude mass games, stunts, 
story plays, singing 
games, and more highly 
organized sports. During 
the wet season when the 
grounds are unfit for use, 
or in case of inclement 
weather, the work is car- 
ried on indoors and con- 
sists of stunts, school- 
room games and relays, 
story plays, and singing 
games. The light frame 
structures at Balboa and 
Cristobal are very un- 
satisfactory when the classroom must be used for this 
purpose. 

The period is so planned that twenty minutes are allot- 
ted for play, while the remaining time is taken up in get- 
ting drinks, going to the toilet, and allowing an oppor- 
tunity to relax while cooling off following the vigorous 
activity under a tropical sun. At about eleven o’clock there 
is a three-minute relaxation period in grades one and two. 
The importance of relaxation is being considered carefully 

(Continued on Page 60) 


Point winner—championship team—Balboa. The seven-year-old tot in the center was the winner of 
the 50-foot swim for girls, grades one to three. Coach—Henry J. Grieser, organizer and coach of the 


Red, White, and Blue Troupe. 
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Cooperation 


in student and public interest to a greater degree 

than that evidenced in intercollegiate athletics; and 
interest in intercollegiate football has far distanced all 
other activities in the field of athletics.* To some, this 
interest is an indication of over-emphasis and commercial- 
ism. To others, it presents an opportunity to develop an 
all-round physical and recreational program for the stu- 
dent body, and makes possible a community contact which 
seems to be lacking in any other institutional activity. It 
is this opportunity for community contact and cooperation 
which I wish to develop in this paper. 

The subject may suggest many avenues of approach and 
bring into consideration many college and community 
activities. I wish, however, to confine this discussion to 
the stadium and the activities of a ,college and com- 
munity nature which are possible of promotion in a plant 
of this kind. My reason for doing so is the fact that this 
equipment lends itself to a broader program than is 
usually conducted and there is a growing conviction that 
the tremendous expenditures for this type of equipment 
needs justification, and it can be justified only on the basis 
of its utility. Perhaps there is no greater justification for 
the criticisms of these expenditures than the fact that 
these plants are utilized so little and very often their adap- 
tation to a diversified program is so limited. 

We are passing through a cycle which began with the 
period of over-building which was stimulated by the pros- 
pects of large revenue. Obligations were assumed, in 
many instances, beyond a capacity to pay. We are in a 
period of decreasing revenue with attendant difficulty of 
meeting obligations. It seems that a way out may be found 
in a distribution of the load from the revenue of a few 
football games in the fall and several track meets in the 
spring, to a much wider range of activities and events 
distributed over a greater portion of the year. In addi- 
tion to the increased revenue we will have made contacts 
with folks who have a much wider range of interests. The 
item of revenue is of importance, but whether revenue is 
a pressing matter or not, public institutions, either private- 
ly endowed or tax supported, are more or less under obli- 
gation to their community and should initiate programs 
which make a contribution to community life. 

We recognize the primary purpose of a stadium to be 
a place for the conduct of intercollegiate football contests. 
We have found, however, that the refinements, which 
have been installed to make more attractive these contests, 
lend themselves very well to the promotion of other events 
which have been as well attended and have made their 
appeal to other groups than those primarily interested in 
athletic contests. 


Ni: PHASE of intercollegiate activity has developed 


* Address delivered at the 1933 Mid-West District Association 
Convention at Wichita, Kansas. 


Opportunities for College and Community 


By 


J. B. MILLER 
Director of Athletics, 
University of Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The problem of providing a definite program of activity 
for the stadium was presented to the University of Tulsa 
at the time of the campaign for funds for its construction, 
A wide range of interest in giving could not be secured 
without a prospective program which would interest vari- 
ous organizations and various groups of people. It was 
necessary to give thought to the different appointments 
which would aid in conducting the events which were 
contemplated. A lighting system was found necessary 
to make possible night events and increase the possible 
number of times the plant could be used, thereby avoiding 
schedule conflicts and incidentally greatly enhancing the 
rental revenue. 

For dramatic and music programs it was necessary to 
construct a sectional stage and shell. The revenue from 
admissions from the events conducted by the University 
and the rental from events conducted by other organiza- 
tions has made this a very profitable investment. 

The most costly piece of equipment was the Public 
Address System which was found necessary for events 
where the human voice must be carried to a large audience. 
An Eastern firm wished to install this equipment for a 
monopoly of the advertising rights. It was not considered 
wise to permit an outside organization this liberty, so 
four local business firms were solicited and they gave this 
equipment with no other obligation than the mere an- 
nouncement of the names of the donors. 

Some of the events which may be initiated or promoted 
by a school or by institutions or organizations in a com- 
munity may be divided into the following groups: athletic 
events and events which may be classed as semi-athletic; 
music programs; dramatic programs; religious programs; 
patriotic programs; and commercial events. 

In listing the events under these separate groups a brief 
résumé of our own experience will be related in order to 
show the feasibility of such a program and also give some 
idea as to the possible interest which may be created. 

Under the group of athletic events would naturally fall 
the football contests of the university, the junior colleges 
of the vicinity, the high schools, and the junior high 
schools. In track we will have similar groups. with the 
addition of open amateur meets. In two seasons in our own 
stadium, twenty-two university and college football con- 
tests and track meets have been held with an attendance 
of one hundred and twenty-two thousand. Fifteen athletic 
contests for the public schools attracted an additional 
fifty-five thousand. Through these contests many students 
and the sport-loving public have been brought into friendly 
contact with the University. 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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Training Courses for Camp Leadership 


» BRIEF history and a pres- By 
f \ ent survey of camp lead- 

ership training courses in 
this country are two topics of great 
interest to any student of profes- 
sional or organized camping, be- 
cause advances in the professional 
camping field, as in any other, are inseparably tied up with 
the evolutionary processes of training and maintaining 
leaders. The growing pains of the camp movement as a 
whole and also of its larger component parts have been 
directly reflected in the history of counselor training. For 
many years camps and organized camping grew as flowers 
in the field, and the leaders were recruited from schools, 
from the ranks of those naturally athletic or outdoor- 
minded, and from those interested in working with chil- 
dren informally during the summer. Each camp or unit 
maintained its own standards in all details of organiza- 
tion and administration. 

General camping-out activities received new educational 
significance when camping, in both small and large groups, 
was emphasized so decidedly in the programs of the great 
organizations for girls and boys, such as the Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A., Woodcraft League, 
Camp Fire Girls, and other 
similar organizations. In 1910 
the Camp Directors Association of America was organ- 
ized, and in 1924 that association combined with the 
National Association of Directors of Girls’ Camps to 
form the Camp Directors Association. In 1919 the 
first camp leadership course was organized at Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University and that course, 
during those first few formative years and all 
through its history, has been a powerful influence 
in organized camping throughout the country. At 
the present time it consists of eight evening meet- 
ings, each consisting of a lecture on some topic of 
general interest, and then sectional meetings de- 
voted to activity techniques or to definite prob- 
lems of camp organization. Thousands of peo- 
ple interested in the many phases of organized 
camping have attended the course. 

In 1919 the National Association of Di- 
rectors of Girls’ Camps, sensing the need for 
definite training in camp waterfront safety 
swimming, and life-saving, sponsored a 
swimming conference at Camp Tahoma 
at Pike, New Hampshire, which, held 
yearly in a New England camp until 
1930, in its turn exercised a powerful 
influence on water safety and on 
standards of teaching and of con- 
ducting water sports in camps. 
Later conferences in canoeing, 
camp craft, nature lore, and 


BARBARA ELLEN JOY 


Director cf the Joy Camps, 
Hazelhurst, Wisconsin 


Boys learning the art of trail making 





























horsemanship were also held un- 
der CDA auspices in various New 
England camps, and each contrib- 
uted much to the understanding 
of the methods of organizing and 
of the objectives of the activity in 
our camps. At the annual meeting 
in 1931 the CDA swimming and life-saving standards were 
given up and the American Red Cross standards adopted. 
At this same meeting it was decided that the national CDA 
should cease to sponsor leadership-training courses, leav- 
ing the sections to initiate such courses locally. 

At the present time, training for leadership in organ- 
ized camps and camping is found in various forms and in 
its various phases, briefly, as follows. The more national 
aspects of training are considered latest on the list. 

First, during the last two or three years firms special- 
izing in camp activity materials and equipment have of- 
fered courses which help make the camp counselor more 
proficient in the use of these materials in camp. 

Second, both private and public camps conduct pre- 
camp staff conferences or courses in the camp. In some 
cases there is a prerequisite of special reading or of theory 
classes held in the city before the camp course. These 
courses are of special value 
in preparing counselors to 
carry on their work in that particular camp environment 

and organization. In several cases private camps also 

offer a pre-camp training course in special subjects, 
canoeing, camp craft and horsemanship, to counsel- 
ors from other camps. 

Third, a few private camps now offer a special 

course in counselor training to a selected group of 
older campers. This course is conducted simul- 

taneously with the regular camp and has the great 
advantage of training in a real camp situation, 
where both theory and practice may be happily 
combined. 

Fourth, in several of the larger camping 
centers various local institutions and agencies 
operating camps have formed a camp council 
or federation, which sponsors a spring train- 

ing course for all types of counselors in all 
the camps so associated. These courses 

cover general subjects, such as health, 
counselor relationships, good housekeep- 
ing in camp, camper problems, etc., and 
also give ample opportunities for the 
individual counselor to specialize in 
camp activities, which are, of course, 
approached from the camp-teaching 

point of view. Outstanding exam- 
ples of this type of course are those 
| sponsored by the Children’s Wel- 
m fare Federation of New York 
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City, the Pittsburgh Council of Social Agencies, and the 
Cleveland Camp Council, in connection with Western 
Reserve University. 

Fifth, colleges and universities and profes- 
sional schools in the United States are offer- 
ing camp training in a steadily increasing a 
number. The majority of these courses 
are given under the auspices of the de- 
partment of physical education, with a 
scattering sponsored by departments 
of education, sociology, social serv- 
ice, and extension. These courses 
vary from a series of lectures 
given on the theory of the 
various camp activities by 
specialists in the subject 
(not necessarily special- 
ists with camp _ experi- 
ence), to a semester 
course in general camp 
education and in spe- 
cial activities followed 
by practice teaching 
in some camp. At the 
present time the vary- 
ing administrative sit- 
uations existing in each 
separate school would 
seem to preclude the 
general adoption of any one set type of course or of any 
standard procedure as to leadership, contents of course, 
methods of conducting it, standards of achievement, etc. 


Courtesy National 
Recreation Association 


ENERALLY speaking, camp leadership courses now 
being given in schools of higher education fall under 
the following classifications: 

(1) Short, intensive courses in some one phase of 
camp activity, such as pioneer camping, given by a person 
brought in from 
the outside. Such 
a course is in 
some schools a [ima 
required part of 
a __ professional 
course of some 
sort, but in oth- 
ers it is opened 
to the student 
body as a whole 
and in some 
cases townspeo- 
ple or organiza- 
tion leaders in- 
terested in camp- 
ing or boys’ and 
girls’ club work 
are also invited. 
Such short 
courses are not 
considered as a 


Courtesy National Recreation Association 

















Cooking is a most important camp activity. 


Making camp requires skill and knowledge. 
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substitute for the more complete training the longer 
courses should give, but they do concentrate on one sub. 
ject and they have their place in the scheme of educat 


(2) A semester course is offered which includes 
some consideration of the broader educational aspects 
of camping and outdoor recreational leadership 
plus training in various skills or the acquisition 


of special knowledges of value to the camp coun. | 


selor, such as games, water sports, dramatics 
nature lore, camping out, first aid, etc. Of 
course the contents of each course depend 
on the general background and _ special 
skills courses already taken by the sty. 
dents, according to the department 
sponsoring the course. These courses 
are generally taken over by a staff 
member, who is free to call in spe. 
cialists from other university de. 
partments or from the outside, 
The chief criticism of such a 
course is that it tries to cover 
so much in such a short time, 
but there is no question of its 
value as an introduction to a 
broad camp program. Discrim- 
ination must be made between 
the three main aims of such a 
course, namely, to consider the 
educational aspects of camping as a whole, to give 
actual instruction in the special skills included in the 
course, and to teach counselors to conduct the activity 
in the camp situation. 

(3) Several types of especially interesting courses 
are offered by universities. That of Columbia Univer- 
sity has already been mentioned. The Recreation For- 
estry Division of the State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University now offers a four-year course in camping and 
an M. A. in 
camping in con- 
nection with fun- 
damental _ train- 


ing in forestry 
and _ its allied 
subjects. Mills 


College offers 
camp courses in 
connection with 
its four - week 
Summer _ Sports 
Session,  follow- 
ed by cadet 
teaching inacamp 
organized by its 
Physical Educa- 
tion Department. 
New York Uni- 
versity offers spe- 
cial courses in 
camping at its 
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our college students in the camp movement. 7" 
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Bear Mountain Summer School. The University of Iowa 
for five years has conducted an intensive two-week camp 
course in June in connection with the regular summer 
school, offering two points of college credit. Such courses 
as these point the way to what an impor- 
tant place camp training will eventually 
take in the college curriculum. 

Sixth, and last, the great character- 
building organizations for boys and girls 
and the American Red Cross are perhaps 
leading all other agencies in promoting 
opportunities for special camp training. 
From their nature, these organizations 
have been able to set certain standards 
of achievement and to adopt definite 
standards as to content, leadership, and 
general objectives. Such 
courses are national in 


control and scope. 


The American 
Red Cross, through 
its Institutes, its 
newly organized 
boat and canoe 
schools, and its 
courses in life-sav- 
ing, is contributing 
a splendid and out- 
standing service to organized 
camping. Its work warrants our 
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interest and unqualified support. er ns 


Of the other type of national 
organization, the Boy and Girl 
Scouts are doing the best work in 
preparing their leaders to carry on intelligently the camping 
part of their program. In these organizations, much of the 
actual camping is done during the year on week-ends and 
during school vacations by small units under the direction 
of their own volunteer leaders. Therefore, special training 


in troop camping 
is offered by those 
two organizations 
both locally, re- 
gionally, and na- 
tionally. Special 
courses are also 
made available 
for camp direct- 
ors, council mem- 
bers, camp com- 
mittee members, 
and for counsel- 
ors interested in 
the various camp 
activities, such as 
pioneering, water 
sports, nature 
lore, etc. Al- 
though these 
courses are pri- 
marily planned to 


Courtesy National 
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Sailing—a new experience for most campers 


Camp leaders must know activity techniques to teach their charges. 
Courtesy National Recreation Associat‘on 
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train leaders for work in the organization, their value to 
organized camping as a whole is of inestimable worth. 

So much for the various opportunities ex- 
isting to day for camp leadership training. We 
turn to a consideration of the standards of 
training. It has already been pointed out 
that the organizations have set up their own 
standards and that the National Association 
of Directors of Girls’ Camps made a start in 
1919, with swimming. At present the field has 
broadened and the CDA Committee of Stand- 
ards and Certificates, of which Miss Marjorie 
Camp of the University of Iowa is chair- 
man, has various sub-committees work- 
ing on the minimum essentials for various 
sorts of courses. These committees are 
considering such courses as general lead- 
: ership, camp craft, nature lore, horse- 
manship, handicraft, etc., the 
committee work in each case 
consisting of an outline of mini- 
mum essentials for a course in 
each one of the subjects men- 
tioned, the plan for such a 
course, a bibliography, general 
suggestions as to the conduct of 
Se the course, and the qualifi- 
; ™ cations of course leaders. 
This committee work, de- 
signed to help college peo- 
ple and others interested in 
organizing and conducting 
such courses, should event- 
ually have a direct influence 
on camp leadership training in general. Information as to 
this committee work may be had from Miss Camp and re- 
ports will be published in The Camping Magazine. 

In closing, I wish to call your attention to several facts. 
First, the more desirable course integrates theory and 


practice and it 
does not attempt 
to cover too 
many phases of 
camp activity. 
Second, the con- 
tents of each 
course must be 
adapted to the 
previous training 
and experience of 
the group in 
camping and to 
its actual and 
special needs 
And third, we 
must bear in mind 
constantly the 
changing trends 
in camping edu- 
(Continued on 
Page 59) 
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Group Gymnastics 
for 


Business, Industrial, 


and Home Women 
By 


DOROTHY SUMPTION 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
Ohio State University 


NE OF the outstanding principles of physical 
C) education today is the following: the activity 

must fit the needs and interests of the individual 
or group. In planning work for any group of people the 
above principle must be kept in mind. The situation 
must be analyzed and these items determined: age, phy- 
sical capacity, needs (psychological as well as physical), 
and interests. 

In considering groups of women of various occupa- 
tions in business, industries, and homes, it is most im- 
portant to proceed in the manner suggested. What activ- 
ities will answer their needs and appeal to their interests. 
Offhand, one might suggest sports, games, and dancing. 
We know the values to be derived from participation in 
these activities. There is no necessity for enumerating 
them. Will these activities fit into this situation? Are 
they suitable to the age, abilities, and interests of this 
group? 

It would be excellent if all women had opportunity 
for forms of recreation popular among women today, 
such as golf, tennis, swimming, riding, etc. But the 
situation is far from ideal. In order to play golf, play 
tennis, or ride horseback, one has to have some leisure 
time during the day. Many women have no such time 
and so resort to a night class in a Y.W.C.A. in search of 
some form of activity and recreation. 

There is also the problem of expenses. Participation 
in golf, riding, etc., involves expense in the way of mem- 
berships in clubs, high fees for the use of facilities, and 
thus is not always within reach of many women who are 
restricted financially. Consequently, they choose the 
thing which they can afford. 

Many women have had no opportunity to learn skills 
during their youth and so do not have the requisite for 
enjoyment or interest. It is no fun to play tennis or 
golf if you have acquired no skill. It is generally con- 
ceded that the best time to learn skills is during child- 
hood or adolescence, although there are many instances 
in which adults have acquired new skills later in. life 
with a great degree of success. However, on the whole, 
the women who wish to enroll in gymnastic classes in 
a Y.W.C.A. do not have skills in handling balls or play- 











ing team games. They are awkward in their atte 
at activities of an objective nature and this results ina} 
feeling of inferiority and self-consciousness. 

Since these women have no skills in sports, have not 
learned to play, have no time during the day for Outdoor 
recreation, are self-conscious and feel inferior in objec. 
tive activities, we have to find some type of activity tg 
fit their needs. 

How can group gymnastics answer the question ¢ 
activity for business, industrial, and home women? }, 
seems that it can fill this need because: 

1. It is subjective in nature. Women are interested 
in themselves and in self-improvement for various te. 
sons, such as health, appearance, and style. 





2. Psychologically this is a good situation for accom. | 


plishing results. Women feel that such work will ly 
good for them. This is a carry-over of the old idea tha 
“setting-up exercises keep one fit.” 

3. Group activity lessens self-consciousness. A feel. 
ing of unity soon develops in a gymnastics class, for 
individuals like to do things together. Through the 
group work, they lose some of their restraint and become 
less self-conscious. 

4. The simplicity of the work makes it desirable. | 
is easy for all to do the simple exercises. Progress in 
the degree of difficulty is felt by the class as they ad- 
vance in the term’s work. 

5. Individuals in the class can see results and feel 
that they are thereby accomplishing something. Some 
of these results are: 

a. Increased flexibility ; 

b. Improved muscle tone; ‘ 

c. Improved muscular control and hence a change 
in postural patterns; 

d. Increased agility and ease of movement; 

e. Feeling of physical well-being. 

6. Night classes are needed in the Y.W.C.A. For 
those women who work during the daytime hours and 
wish activity in a night class, group gymnastics can be 
substituted for outdoor sports. 

7. For those women of restricted finances, Y.W.C.A. 
classes offer an opportunity for activity and recreation. 

What type of group gymnastics would seem most 
suitable for this situation? With such a group of indi- 
viduals as that which we are considering, the gymnastics 
to be used should be chosen with the following in mind: 

1. Those exercises which involve the use of large 
muscles of the body. 

2. Those which produce a decided organic reaction 
without producing fatigue. In connection with this, one 
must of course consider the specific group of people. 
If they are girls who have been in sedentary occupations 
all day, such as stenographers and typists, they need 
activity involving the use of the leg muscles, running, 





hopping, etc. On the other hand, those girls who have 
been standing all day, for example, clerking in stores, 
are apt to have tired feet. Obviously much running 
and jumping would not be advisable. Exercises on the 
floor and involving other muscle groups would seem 
more desirable. 
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3. Those exercises of a rhythmical quality. There 
are many exercises which are interesting because of their 
combinations, their regular rhythm, or irregular rhythm. 
A harmonious group rhythm can be established which is 
pleasing to those participating. 

4. Those exercises which call for no tense reactions. 
Exercises for producing flexibility should go hand in 
hand with those for developing muscle tone. A wise 
combination is necessary to increase the tone of weak 
muscles while tight ones are being loosened and 
stretched. From the health standpoint, in conditions 
which have been brought about by poor muscular devel- 
opment such as poor posture, constipation, and certain 
menstrual disorders, developmental exercises can bring 
about good results. 

Gymnastic lessons must always be carefully planned 
for progression in strenuousness as well as from simple 
to more difficult types. Informality in teaching such 
groups seems of importance. There should be no tense 
holding of “Attention” and regularity in doing the exer- 
cises should be of no concern at first. Perfection in the 
doing is not paramount, for who cares how it looks. 
Gradually a group rhythm will develop for it is always 
more pleasing to the group to be in unison during 
rhythmical exercises, just as it is more pleasing to keep 
in step as one walks down the street with a companion. 

Exercises should be repeated in a series of lessons be- 
cause of their value in developing fundamental muscles. 
However, lessons should be varied in order to be inter- 
esting and there are many exercises which accomplish 
the same results from which one can choose each day. 
Something mew should be added in each lesson, perhaps 
just a new combination which may be a bit more diffi- 
cult in coordination. The class is always stimulated by 
new and more difficult exercises. 

Fun should be one of the objectives of the lesson. 
The teacher can by her attitude with a class either make 
or mar the spirit of fun which may be had. The old idea 
of the teacher commanding the class is disfavored for 
this or any other kind of a group. The teacher is merely 
a leader, trying to help the group to have an enjoyable, 
profitable hour together. The idea of recreation should 
prevail throughout the period. If these women are get- 
ting their recreational activity in this manner, then the 
instructor should do all in her power to help them have 
a good time as a relief from their various forms of occu- 
pations during the day. 

An understanding of the exercises from the standpoint 
of their purpose is important with any group in gym- 
nastics. It is important to arouse a desire for improve- 
ment in bodily control and hence in bodily postures. 
The exercises used, their purposes, and their values 
should be discussed with the group. Each individual 
should understand himself, analyze any postural defects 
of his own, and learn to know what type of exercises 
might be beneficial to him. 

Members of classes might be much more intelligent 
if teachers of gymnastics would only give them credit 
for capability of understanding, take the time, and make 
the effort to explain why, instead of merely doling out 
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a series of exercises each day to a group who have faith 
that they are being given something good for them. 

From a psychological standpoint the situation is a 
good one for producing results. Those women who en- 
roll in gymnastic classes in Y.W.C.A.’s do so because 
they think they need work of that sort and that it will 
be good for them. They are hopeful and trust the 
teacher to benefit them tremendously. It must be inspir- 
ing to the teacher to have such a group of people with 
whom to work, for their mental attitude is of the best. 
They are interested in themselves and anxious to do the 
things which the instructor advocates. The stimulus is 
there and the instructor should be able to accomplish 
much with such a group of women. 

The method must be interesting and not boring. Can 
group gymnastics be taught in such a way? Again I 
wish to stress the point of appealing to the intellect of 
the class. They can understand if one makes the effort 
to explain the reason behind each phase of the work. 
If a skeleton is available it can be of great value in the 
explanation of body parts, their relationship to each 
other, and the methods of functioning. Everyone is 
interested in himself and it is astounding when we dis- 
cover the ignorance of the layman in regard to his own 
body and its functioning. Instruction regarding body 
mechanics, the distribution of weight, the advantages in 
carrying body weights near the axis, the part that the 
muscular system plays in the whole arrangement, etc. 
can be developed as extensively as the instructor sees 
fit. This of course depends upon the class, and interest 
of the individuals in the subject. It seems most worth 
while to me for a teacher to incorporate more instruc- 
tion of this type into her teaching than to merely put 
her class through a lot of exercises each day. Even 
though the work may be snappy and interesting to the 
group, they are blindly following where they might be 
gaining information which would serve them throughout 
their lives. 

Generally speaking, the nature of the gymnastics to be 
given classes of business, professional, and home women 
should include: 

1. General exercises for organic stimulation; 

2. Abdominal exercises; 

3. Trunk movements for producing flexibility and 
developing weak muscles; 

4. Exercises for conditions of round shoulders (oppos- 
ing sets of muscles—pectorals to be stretched, upper 
back muscles to be developed). 

Again I wish to stress the point of informality in the 
teaching of group gymnastics to business, professional, 
and home women. The more fun they can have in the 
work, the better the results. 

In conclusion I wish to say that if gymnastics has any 
justification today in physical education it is with groups 
of business, professional, and home women. If we were 
living in an ideal world, with leisure time for all, with 
opportunity open to all for the development of skills 
in childhood, and with facilities for play and recreation 
within the reach of all, then we would have no need of 
gymnastics in any program of physical education. 








Stage sets for “Dancing Through the Ages” (photographs by Ball), 

produced at the Georgia State College of Agriculture, University of 

Georgia, showing the skillful use of a foundation set imaginatively 
adapted to suggest four great historical periods. 


cation teachers retire from the gymnasium to wrestle 

with dye pots, back drops, and flood lights. The 
spring is upon us again and May Day, Spring Pageant, 
and Dance Recital are some of the acute forms it takes 
for the dancing instructor. Of course, it means a lot of 
extra work, a thorough upsetting of schedule, and an 
amazing strain on the disposition. But no one can deny 
that a project of this type, well planned and carried out, 
represents the high point in the year’s work, a goal which 
can lure students to their finest effort, an accomplishment 
which can reinspire them to conceive bigger and better 
goals. 

As an educational device any school performance must 
uphold the highest standards of truth, beauty, and joy. It 
need not be extravagant, but if it is to justify itself it must 
be accurate, artistic, and satisfying to participants and 
audience. The question of expense always comes up at this 
point. We must decide first that we are going to maintain 
a high standard and then call upon ingenuity, industry, 
and cooperation to keep within the budget. Of course, 
there will be a budget, with money available for cash dis- 
counts, transient bargains, and general efficiency. Nor do 
we make the mistake of planning for just the immediate 
performance or even year—we think in terms of permanent 
equipment. 

One of the finest examples I know of planning with 
vision is the Department of Dance at the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture. Six years ago they started their 
special dance department. Every year they gave a gorgeous 
dance pageant. At the end of five years they had the most 
beautifully equipped stage for dancing I have seen any- 
where, and the most complete and artistic costume closet a 
director could wish for. Every year new permanent pieces 
of equipment were added, and new sets of different cos- 
tumes. Those already on hand were used again with chang- 
es and adaptations but nothing was ever destroyed, lost, or 
misused. Asa result, they reached a point where they could 
carry on for a year without further funds, if necessary. 
Just to see that gorgeous equipment is an inspiration to 
buy with vision, take care of what you do buy, and each 
year add something of permanent value. 

But let us be concrete. There is the problem of setting, 
for instance. If your performance is always outdoors, lay 


Ta is the time of year when all good physical edu- 
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your electricity cables down once and for all. Build a per. 
manent piano stand. Erect permanent screens for shelter. 
ing vines to grow on. Plant permanent trees and hedges to 
enhance in beauty as the years go by. 

If your performance is always indoors, follow the sam 
plan, buy permanent drapes, sturdy platforms, and red § 
steps. . 
Modern scenery tends toward simple impressionistic § 
line and mass, given mood by imaginative lighting. Itis § 
certainly against a background of this type that the move § 
ment of the dance and the color line of costumes showto 
their best advantage. 

If I were buying one set of curtains I would buy black © 
sateen. Another year I would add a neutral gray. With § 
these and a stippled cyclorama for the back of the stage, § 
you can create almost any scenic effect you need by goa 
lighting. 

For elevations, plan your platforms in a variety of sizes 
and shapes that can be fitted together to make steps. This 
not only presents an easily moved and flexible form d § 
scenery but it stimulates the imagination to make new anl § 
interesting combinations. 

The sets shown for this article have been planned oni § 
single and uniform basis. There can be either two or three 
levels; the stage proper, the platform that runs across the f 
entire upstage, and a small third level erected U.S.C. a 
top of the first platform. The highest level is connectei § 
with the second level by steps; and the second level is con § 
nected with the stage proper by steps. If only one addei 
level is possible, that should be correspondingly higher than 
the first level. The third level, however, while not abso 
lutely necessary, adds greatly to the architectural effects 
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and also facilitates rapid changes of scene. There should 
be curtains in front of the steps at each level and a cyclo- 
rama should be the final back drop. 

_ Act I. Before the Heavenly Gates.—The second level is 
curtained off except in the middle section and on the third 
level the curtain is raised showing the heavenly gates (made 
of garden lattice painted gold). 

Act II. Scene I. In the Elfin Forest -—The gates are re- 
moved, the curtains on second level caught back to make 
two additional side openings and suggest trees. All steps 
are covered with neutral material to suggest mounds in the 
forest. Paper or bunches of burlap underneath give the 
uneven appearance. 

Act II. Scene II. The King’s Court—The curtains in 
front of the second level are drawn wide apart. The King’s 
chair, colorfully draped, is placed center on the second 
level. Upstage right and left, tables or couches can be 
added, if so desired. 

Act II. Scene III. Jn the Mermaid’s Cove.—Curtains 
down in front of second level except in the middle section. 
Curtains on third level open to show the mermaid’s coral 
couch in its rocky cove. All steps covered with blue, green, 
and coral material and decorated with seaweed, to suggest 
under sea. 

Act III. In the Garden of the Princess —The curtains in 
front of second level are again tied to suggest a colonnade, 
making the whole length of the second level visible. The 
curtain is closed in front of the steps of the third level. A 
rose bower is center on the second level. Stylized trees may 
decorate the stage. , 





For the sets shown in the photographs the following 
equipment was used: 


1 set of black satin curtains. 

1 set of light gray satin curtains. 

1 long platform with steps made out of platforms of diminish- 
ing sizes and painted black. Made white by covering with un- 
bleached muslin. 

1 stained glass window made of organdy stretched over the 
frame, painted vividly with poster paint and lighted from the back. 

1 wooden triangle frame, painted white, so it can be used for a 
Greek pediment frame, one-half wound with black crépe paper for 
modern scene. 

4 pillars, 15 feet high, made of 2-inch lattice strips nailed at 2- 
inch intervals onto wooden discs of diminishing size to give the 
Greek column’s ascending beauty. Discs start at 23-5 /16”, diminish 
to 22-54” —22”—21-34” —20-34” —20” —1934”. 
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All covered with unbleached muslin. Unbleached muslin strip 
painted with Egyptian design pinned on one side so the pillars just 
have to be turned around to change from Egyptian to Greek. 

1 chair covered with green oil cloth. 

1 white altar of beaver-board reinforced with wood braces. 

For lighting, a couple of high-powered flood lights with 
a generous supply of colored gelatines can always light a 
performance acceptably. If you can afford it, have a front 
spot light controlled from back stage, and a few “baby 
spots” for high lights back stage. But successful lighting 
after all is chiefly learning to use your equipment imagina- 
tively. 

Remember, side lighting gives depth and contour to the 
dancing figure. Overhead lighting is apt to make the figure 
heavy and sinister with its grotesque shadows. Too much 
front lighting flattens and takes away illusion. 

Green gelatines are best for eerie forest scenes and 
dances. They give the body an impersonal marble beauty 
but take away all human warmth and life. 

Pink gelatines, on the other hand, give the flesh an ap- 
pealing loveliness and are very flattering to the face. 

Steel blue gives the much-sought-after illusion. 

Purple and green used at different sides make good light- 
ing for a cave. 

The rainbow* gelatine with all the principal colors is ex- 
pensive but it is excellent in scenes where multi-colored cos- 
tumes have to be brought out. Remember, complementary 
colors neutralize each other; for instance, green on red 
turns it to a dirty gray; the same with amber on purple, or 
straw on blue. 

Every bit of lighting, however, must be tried out because 
many materials have a mixture of dyes and turn strange 
colors under lights. If you are dyeing your own costumes be 
sure to try samples of color under the lighting of that scene. 
Of course, the colors of scenery, lighting, and costumes 
should all be planned and worked out together because no 
matter how beautiful the costume, or scenery, or even the 
lighting is in itself, each can counteract the other complete- 
ly unless they are all thoroughly harmonized into one pic- 
ture. 

The art of costume is an important part of life, as well 
as a necessary part in the production of a festival. If we 
teach the proper choice and use of fabrics, their coloring 
and draping for a pageant, we shall be teaching the stu- 
dents not only the ideals but the technique of the art of 
dress. It is, therefore, most important that we maintain 


*Display Stage Lighting Co., 442 West 45th Street, New York City, 
will send free sample Booklet B of colored gelatines on request. 
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The sketches on this page of scenes for the dance drama, “The Fountain of Light,” made by Agnes Marsh for a production at Columbiy 
University, show how one set may be used for many scenes by skillful use of drapery and incidental props. 


the highest standard of costuming in all school productions. year in a wardrobe closet; and before long, the schod 
A princess dressed in cheesecloth and sitting on an early __ will have a wardrobe that will be worthy of any pro 
American chair for a throne duction. 
is an artistic faux pas as s ; Then, too, the class cos- 
well as an anachronism. tume can be ordered white, 
There are many legiti- This makes a very fresh | 
mate ways of economizing and attractive class color, 
without lowering ideals. The At recital time these cos | 
costumes can be made by tumes can be dyed the ne- 
the home economics de- essary shades needed in the 
partment as a project in different parts of the pro 
dressmaking. Colors and duction and thereby save 
textures can be planned buying several sets of cos : 
and chosen by the art tumes. If scarf dances are 
class under supervision of taught, keep the scarfs 
the art teacher. Large quan- white until you decide on § 
tities of white material can =} iF Soret: 43 =——-|| | your pageant color scheme, 
be bought wholesale and hr. seit = ==7— The finest Japanese sik f 
dyed by the students as a eM WATE ACT I. SCENE 1 L Ti Wt} that makes such perfet | 
. aM l ve ull “ 
project. There are also the- ' scarfs can be bought whole- 
atrical concerns nowadays that make special materials sale for around fifty cents a yard so there is really no 
for stage purposes that are both beautiful and inexpen- excuse for not using good material. 
sive.+ These costumes can be cared for properly year after The chief point is to plan far enough ahead to be able 
~~ +Dazian’s, 142 West 44th Street, New York City, will send an en- to make use of all these methods for cutting down expeass 
velope of free samples on request. (Continued on Page 63) 
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WILLIAM BURDICK, M.D. 


State Director of Physical Education, Maryland 


school curriculum, now that it is recognized that the 

youth are being prepared for life and not merely for 
the ability to acquire further knowledge.* No longer is 
there confusion between the science of physical educa- 
tion and the art of physical training. For a long time 
physical training in a small way has been tolerated, but 
only recently has it been understood that physical activi- 
ties which use the big, old, fundamental muscles are so 
essential to health and conduct. The science of physical 
education with its historical background, its bases in 
biology and physiology, and its methods of expression in 
the activities of children is just becoming known. This 
knowledge, which interprets the inter-relationship of the 
physical and intellectual life, justifies serious attention 
to the values that are inherent in the present school 
course in physical education. 

One hundred years ago, America’s first law establish- 
ing free high schools in Massachusetts stated that 
thereby the youth might learn “good behavior,” better 
English, and higher mathematics. The American people 
have always fostered public schools in order that chil- 
dren should first learn to behave properly toward others, 
and, secondly, acquire skill in the use of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. The first questions asked by 
parents in reference to a new teacher are “has she good 
discipline?” “Is her schoolroom orderly?” “Are the chil- 
dren getting habits of acting correctly toward her and 
the rest of the pupils?” and “Is this influencing their 
conduct outside the school and back home?” A citizen 
will admit that a boy is educated at home, in church, at 
work, while playing, as well as at school, but he pays 
taxes that his offspring shall be a good boy now and a 
better citizen in the days to come. He thinks of school 
as peculiarly the place where each one is taught to be 
socially efficient, to live a kindly, friendly, useful life 
with others. 

William James, the well-known psychologist, meant 
the same thing when he said “education is for behavior,” 
He was suggesting that behavior, scientifically defined, 
was just the same thing as that which “the man on the 
street” talked about. For each one recognizes that 
“behavior is movement, including the smallest move- 
ments as winking the eye and the most complex activi- 
ties like making an address, or painting a picture.” 
School teachers, under pressure of modern times, have 
had to give most of their attention to the movements of 
small muscles in teaching, writing, reading, and count- 
ing, so that physical education has had to take up the 
movements or behavior of the rest of the body. General 
educators are mainly teaching 50 or 60 muscles of the 
throat, larynx, forearm,‘and fingers; physical educators 


*A radio talk given March 8, 1933. 
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are directing the activities of the other 450 muscles so 
that the child shall not only act quickly and skillfully, 
but also fairly, honorably, and justly toward others at 
all times, whether in the calm of the schoolroom, during 
the excitement of a baseball game, or while in an argu- 
ment when grown up. Bagley wrote recently, “Democ- 
racy must find a place for discipline, duty, and sacrifice.” 
Physical education is teaching this on the playground to 
the child and on the athletic field to the youth. 

Physical education in Baltimore City is not a new 
subject recently added to the curriculum, but has been 
part and parcel of the studies since its introduction into 
the schools in 1894. It is true that there are new meth- 
ods of teaching this subject as there are new methods of 
teaching reading—much more effective—much more 
helpful and broader in the plans and results than when 
started forty years ago. No longer is physical education 
the old type of gymnastics where the few could be adepts 
and the many were merely onlookers, for now the subject 
covers the play of the child, the athletics of youth, and 
the recreation of the older ones. 

This program does not mean carefree fun but, under 
trained leadership, the careful preparation of each child 
according to his present possibilities and like all other 
subjects in the curriculum, a training for his future citi- 
zenship. The methods of athletics will secure emotional 
control; for games and sports do not simulate war but 
are merely conflicts and strivings against opposition 
whereby children gain physical strength and moral power. 

The new physical education in Maryland is not graded 
information about health, but graded activities that re- 
quire health for their best performance and which pro- 
duce health as a result of participation. Dr. Cabot has 
stated that there is nothing more dangerous in human 
life than maternity and heroism, so our children in their 
competitions must learn to be strong enough for either 
of these contingencies. 

The games are selected with great care to secure speed 
and coordination but not endurance. They are adjusted 
to the age and size and sex of the children and are safe 
because of this careful selection. 

Physical education today is not merely corrective and 
remedial gymnastics for the 5 per cent of children who 
are defective, but for the 95 per cent of the fairly normal 
children. This normality is not any longer guess work 
but is based upon medical examinations of a very definite 
new type. The modern school physician seeks the po- 
tentiality of each child, in accordance with his inherit- 
ance and present environment. The examination seeks 
in every way to promote physical fitness. It prevents 
pain and harm now and in the future. It will protect 
the precocious who may have grown too rapidly and 
need a lessened program of activity. Probably these ex- 
aminations will postpone maturity until the child is able 
to think and reason clearly before the urges of pubes- 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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the teachers who are engaged in the 
process of rebuilding the structures of 
physical education have taken measures to acquaint the 
layman and general schoolman more fully with the ob- 
jectives and content of the modern program. This ac- 
count, given on page 45, relates to a Health and Physical 
Education Clinic for educational administrators held at 
the State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, under 
the direction of Professor W. J. Wittich of the Physical 
Education Department. Invitations were extended to 
nearby school administrators and school board members 
to be present at a program which comprised a luncheon, 
an address, and demonstrations of developmental and 
recreative activities for the various school grades. Be- 
cause of the success of this initial venture, it is the plan 
of the Wisconsin State Physical Education Association 
to conduct similar clinics in other sections of the state. 
This is the first occasion of this particular nature and 
it brings interesting outcomes to mind. A foundation for 
our profession built on the sympathetic understanding 
and support of appreciative school groups and citizens 
will be far more potent in the long run than sole de- 
pendence upon the security of legislation. The start in 
educational up-building must be directed at the objective 
of creating good will for our program. The public at large 
must be taught to understand it, must be made friendly to 
it. This, therefore, becomes the basic objective of a pro- 
motion campaign to recover the ground that has been 
lost in the educational crisis of the last three years. 
Loyalty, devotion, and belief in physical education— 
these are the sources of strength in carrying on. Laws, 
although helpful, need public opinion behind them if 
they are to meet emergencies successfully. The laws in 
physical education were passed by enthusiastic backers 
at times when the public was in an amenable mood. 
They have been of inestimable value in permitting the 
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initial introduction of health and physical education 
programs with the result that these programs have hy. 
come entrenched over practically the whole country. By | 
it is now necessary to demonstrate to the mass of Citizens 
the indispensable values of physical education—yalyg 
which previously have been known only to the few smaj 
groups in close touch with social needs. 

The various laws requiring physical education pro. 
grams made possible the great advances of the year 
1920 to 1930. Yet, in the great haste to keep up with 
the needs of training teachers, with the needs in obtaip. 
ing facilities, of selecting material for programs, g 
adapting material progressively to grade needs, of analyz. 
ing objectives, possibly the new profession has bea 
remiss, and quite naturally so, in bringing itself befor / 
the public at large. Other demands seemed more pressing 
and it is a marvel that so many accomplishments were 
made in so short a time. Now, however, the program 
must be brought out of its seclusion and _ introduced 
intimately to parents, officials, and citizens. 

The Health and Physical Education Clinic in Wiscon. 
sin is one effective avenue of approach to accomplishing 
this urgent need. Demonstrations of physical activity for 
all grades of school children, well chosen and carefully 
planned, are convincing to parents. It has been said by 
one prominent physical educator that the demonstration 
at Des Moines, given before the public and legislators, 
was the most outstanding event in the recent physica | 
education struggle in Iowa, and that it undoubtedly 
saved the state law by its impressiveness. The editor 
himself was fortunate in seeing the splendid demonstra 
tion at the Mid-West convention at Wichita. He was 
especially interested in the comments of the group of 
parents behind him. These seemed to show a strong 
liking for activities that displayed drili, such as well-done 
apparatus work, those related to life, such as group dem- } 
onstrations of tennis skills, and those that were replete | 
with action, such as group games and folk dances. 

In the April JouRNAL there were two interesting arti- 
cles on the viewpoints of parents toward the physical 
education program. Invariably, the authors of thes 
articles found that their interviews with parents created 
a more favorable understanding and good will on the § 
part of the people interviewed. This leads to the infer- 
ence that physical educators should consider it necessary 
to take time to meet the parents of the children in their F 
classes and talk over the needs, achievements, and | 
parents’ wishes in regard to the boy or girl concerned. 

In Lima, Ohio, a clever project grew out of a demon 
stration of activities. On the programs, in non-technical 
language and newsily written, were many arguments 4 
to why the health and physical education programs att 
needed today as never before. The possibilities of this | 
form of information and the efficiency of news letters 
to parents along the same lines are interesting considers 
tions for the development of closer cooperation betwett 
the home and the department. 

But more necessary in obtaining public and parental 
good will than any outside agency is the attention givel 
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to children who are backward in physical accomplish- 
ment and self-confidence. One of the most frequent criti- 
cisms in physical education, as in other fields of educa- 
tion, is that the accomplished children get the greatest 
attention and those who need it most are often neglected. 
The child dislikes a program in which he is always em- 
parrassed, in which he feels inadequate, and in which 
his confidence in himself dwindles. As the child feels 
toward the program, so the parents feel. In reality, the 
less capable child is the one the program should do the 
most for, not only in physical development but in build- 
ing mental health and self-confidence. As the teacher 
finds the way for this child to express achievement, to 
undertake some responsibility, and to feel the thrill of 
leadership, the child’s enthusiasm for the program grows. 
His pride in his new attainments is reflected in his talk 
at home, and the value of physical education as a way of 
building personality and character is demonstrated. 

As another means of promotion work, the JouRNAL 
this year published 20,000 copies of the March issue and 
also extra copies of the April issue. These two JouRNALS 
carried articles explaining the need for the health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation program in modern life. 
The philosophy and content of the program were treated 
from many angles. These extra copies were distributed 
over the country as part of a promotion campaign in 
behalf of physical education. In addition, several thous- 
ands of copies of the National Committee Report on 
“Physical Education Today,” of which our President, 
Dr. Jesse F. Williams, was Chairman, were likewise dis- 
tributed to influential groups of educators and citizens 
and to our own physical directors on request. This 
spreading of educational literature represents another 
approach to our new problem and one that already has 
brought encovraging reports. 

Physical education must, therefore, not relax in its 
efforts to acquaint the public with its ideals and attain- 
ments. The many friends that are thus acquired will 
provide the support that was first insured by physical 
education laws. We need not fear that the public will 
not like the program when once it understands it fully. 
In every instance where the physical education work has 
been well demonstrated to the public, it has come out 
with enhanced enthusiasm and support. 


“And They’re EVERAL times a year, every phy- 


the Ones That sical educatur hears someone dis- 
Need It cussing the schools’ athletic program, 
sce deploring an alleged over-emphasis on 


representative team sports, and ending 
with that so-conclusive phrase, “And they’re the ones 
that need it least!” Most of us would agree at once 
that a few representative teams should not constitute 
the entire boys’ physical education program in a school, 
nor should such a varsity program be developed at the 
expense of non-varsity material. Almost all of us would 
agree that many schools are guilty on both counts. These 
facts, however, do not in themselves condemn a varsity 
program, much less do they constitute proof that the 
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members of athletic squads need physical education any 
less than do the other pupils. Let us examine the argu- 
ment more closely. 

The principal difference between varsity material and 
the general run of the mill are: (1) greater size—the 
varsity. man is usually somewhat larger than the average, 
particularly participants in football, basketball, and 
weight; (2) greater potential speed of muscular contrac- 
tion; (3) a faster reaction time; (4) a strong liking for 
competitive athletic sports; (5) an innate capacity and 
flair for the kind of psycho-motor responses that best fit 
one for success in such sports; (6) the requisite physical 
courage, and other pertinent “character” qualities. In 
other words, the athlete is blessed with favorable inborn 
and cultivated individual differences of a sort that render 
him more likely physically and mentally to be successful 
in athletic competition. The possession of such qualities 
of size, speed, and reaction time does not in the least 
mean that such a person is healthier than his unathletic 
brother, nor that he needs the laboratory experiences of 
an athletic education any the less. Does the race horse 
need exercising any less than does the ordinary work 
horse, and is he healthier? Does the genius need edu- 
cation any less than the fool? Surely educators and 
laymen can be led to see that the real problem is one 
based on the familiar fact that there is a wide distribu- 
tion of builds, physiological functions, and abilities. The 
varsity group is simply the upper tip of this distribution 
and needs a physical education as much as the geniuses 
need a mental education. Furthermore, they need a 
somewhat different kind of physical education than is 
appropriate for the average student, whose physical edu- 
cation should in turn be different from the best adapted 
to the needs of the group most poorly endowed with 
these athletic capacities. 

Should varsity athletics, then, not be thought of pri- 
marily in terms of a particular adaptation of certain phy- 
sical education methods to meet the needs of the struc- 
turally and functionally gifted student—who needs his 
physical education as much as does any other student in 
the school—and no more? May we make bold to suggest 
that what most schools need is not to cut down the phy- 
sical education for the gifted group, but to provide an 
enlarged program for the others. 

Many people are prone to generalize from one or two 
known instances of distinct athletic evils and assume that 
all varsity athletics are evil. We believe that a very few 
boys are over-worked in varsity sports. It is not our 
purpose in this editorial to defend varsity athletics— 
there is little need for another volunteer for that job— 
but to call attention to the fallacy involved in the as- 
sumption that “they are the ones that need it least,” 
together with the even more deadly fallacy involved in 
the corollary assumptions that what physical education 
needs is a reduction in the time given athletics and phy- 
sical activities, and that there are no differences in the 
physical education needs of the physical genius and the 
physical moron. May we as a profession exhibit a little 


clearer thinking than this!—By C. H. McCloy, Ph.D., 
University of Iowa. 
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What Should be the Function of the! 


Northwest Society ? 


for the advancement of physical education in the 

Northwest.* Last year marked our first convention as 
a regularly constituted body of the National Association. 
Today we are gathered to perpetuate and expand the 
functions of this society. The nature of our work thus 
far might be characterized as preparatory. What the 
ultimate achievements of this organization will be is 
largely a matter of conjecture. But the need for some 
stabilizing influence in physical education was never 
greater than during these days of economic stress. And 
the continued usefulness of this society depends in no 
small measure on how we meet our current problems. 


What is the Status of Physical Education 
in Our Educational Program? 

One of the first questions that we might well consider 
is the status of physical education in our general scheme 
of education. Is physical education a stabilized, well 
established, professional field of practice? When we 
consider the rapid strides that have been made in recent 
years and the present legal status of physical education 
in the nation at large we are inclined to answer in the 
affirmative. However, when we bid with other educa- 
tional departments for equal support we are forced to 
admit individually, if not collectively, that the answer 
is “no.” 

Statistics given out by the National Physical Edu- 
cation Service’ show that thirty-six states, including 90 
per cent of the entire school population, have laws making 
physical education a requirement. Such extensive legal 
provision might be interpreted as growth but does not 
necessarily imply development or assure stability. In 
fact rapid growth is often the cause of instability. It is 
quite possible that we have promoted legislation faster 
than we could provide able leadership and adequate 
facilities. We must be prepared to substantiate phys- 
ical education in the future on a more rational basis 
than has heretofore marked its progress in the United 
States. 

The requisite of a professional field is first of all some 
justification for its existence as a specialized school of 
thought, secondly, a program content representing the 
most advanced ideas, and thirdly, an effective method 
resulting in positive outcomes. In the past, physical 
education, as a national movement, has failed to meet 
these requirements. Not only has it lacked a well organ- 
ized body of thought but many of the practices operating 
under its guise are pulling at cross purposes with accep- 
table principles and practices in general education. 

Before we can expect substantial progress we must set 


‘| YEARS ago we laid the foundation of a society 


*President’s address delivered at the Second Annual District Con- 
vention of the Northwest Society, Spokane, Washington, April 6, 1932. 
1 Statistics compiled by the National Physical Education Service. 


By 
HENRY M. FOSTER 


Director of Physical Education for Men 
University of Washington 


up standards of thought and practice that are in accor 
with the general field of education. This means thy | 
we must first set our own house in order before we cay 
effectively identify physical education for the laymap, 
Out of the current diversity of thought and practig 
must come a more harmonious professional relationship, 
This is the business of the American Physical Eduq. 
tion Association and to that end it directs the policig § 
of the various district societies. But the responsibility 
for initiating these policies is properly delegated to th 
local districts. 


What is the Status of Physical Education 
in the Northwest District? 

With these few comments in mind let us invoice ow 
own situation with reference to certain problems and 
needs. What is the status of physical education in the 
Northwest District? Although conclusive evidence js 
lacking, several local surveys may serve to throw some { 
light on the general problem. 

First, what is the curricular status of physical educa- 
tion in the Northwest District? A survey conducted 
in 1929 by Miss Velda Cundiff? to determine the status } 
of physical education in the secondary schools of the 
state, gives the following data based on replies from 178 } 
schools: 30 per cent of the schools reported curricula 
programs for boys and 42 per cent reported curricula 
programs for girls; 41 per cent reported  intramurd F 
programs for boys and 49 per cent reported intramurd | 
programs for girls; 72 per cent reported interschool pro 
grams for boys and 48 per cent reported interschool pro 
grams for girls. It is apparent that physical education is 
not a curricular activity in the majority of schools in the 
state. In the case of boys, interschool athletics represents 
the only avenue at present for a state-wide program. How 
ever, since interscholastic athletics includes only a rele 
tively few boys in relation to total school enrollment this 
limited phase of a program can hardly be considerel 
an acceptable substitute even though administered 
a sound educational basis. 

In answer to a questionnaire sent out in 1929, by the 
Women’s Athletic Association of the University of Idaho § 
to 138 high schools in the state, 40 answered that they 
made some provision for physical education for girls 
and 47 indicated that they did not. In response to the 
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2A Survey of Physical Education Activity Programs in the Seco 
dary Schools of the State of Washington,” (Thesis) University of Was 
ington, 1929. 

8An unpublished survey. 
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question, “Is physical education compulsory for fresh- 
men girls?” 18 schools answered “yes,” and 67 answered 
“no.” It is evident, in the case of girls at least, that 
physical education is not considered a part of the cur- 
riculum in the State of Idaho. A survey now being con- 
ducted by the Department of Physical Education at the 
University of Idaho will give us more complete infor- 
mation on the situation in that state. 

A study made in 1930 by Howard B. Bonnett,* to 
determine the status of physical education in the secon- 
dary schools in Oregon, Washington, and California, 
gives additional evidence of the lack of curricular em- 
phasis accorded physical education in this section of the 
country. Only 34 per cent of the schools responding 
reported physical education a curricular activity, and 
27 per cent reported military training as a substitute. 

When we carry our investigation further it is not 
difficult to understand the lack of support given phys- 
ical education. Miss Cundiff’s study shows that the 
activity programs in the State of Washington fall far 
short of acceptable standards. In general, little attempt 
is made to evaluate and classify activities; the programs 
are not sufficiently diversified to include the objectives 
set up; very little emphasis is placed on carry-over 
activities; only a few schools attempt to measure results; 
and, only a small percentage emphasizes posture training. 

Among other findings dealing with administrative 
problems are disclosed these facts which need no elab- 
oration here: 49 per cent require no uniform for activity 
classes; only 20 per cent of the schools reporting re- 
quire physical examinations; and 27 per cent require 
examinations of members of athletic squads only. 

Bonnett’s study reveals that 50 per cent of the high 
schools and 25 per cent of the junior high schools, re- 
sponding on the Pacific Coast, reported that physical 
examinations were not required of all students, and 46 
per cent reported that they make no use of physical 
examinations. 

Among the more obvious fundamental needs is the 
lack of adequate leadership. This is not offered as an 
indictment against the individuals teaching physical edu- 
cation but rather against the educational system which 
permits ill-equipped people to assume such important 
responsibility. 

Miss Cundiff’s survey shows that only 12 per cent of 
the men and 15 per cent of the women reporting majored 
in physical education in college, and that but 15 per cent 
of the men and 7 per cent of the women reported phys- 
ical education as their minor. 

A survey conducted in 1928 by Dr. Frank K. Foster,® 
Professor of Education at the University of Washington, 
indicates the spread and frequency of undergraduate 
majors and minors of those teaching physical education 
in the state. It was found in the case of men that phys- 
ical education as a major ranked fifth, and physical 
education as a minor ranked fourth as compared with 
other major subjects. For women, however, physical 
education majors ranked first and minors fifth. A com- 





*“A Determination of the Present Status of the Physical Education 
Program For Boys in the Pacific Coast Secondary Schools.” (Thesis) 
University of Washington, 1930. 

*An unpublished survey made in 1928. 





grounds and cooperative endeavor. 
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posite ranking for both men and women reveals that 


more majors in education and science are teaching phys- 
ical education in the high schools than are majors in 
physical education; that there are more minors in science 
and history teaching physical education than there are 
minors in physical education. 

The large numbers prepared in other subjects give 
the impression that the majority of people teaching 
physical education are not grounded in the principles 
and practices of the special field—that physical educa- 
tion activities are largely indefinite annexes to the teach- 
ing load. Surely a field that is worthy to be called a 
profession must have, in content, a body of skills and 


knowledge, the acquisition of which should require some 


special training. 

The enrichment of the curriculum in physical educa- 
tion by the addition of play, games, and athletics has 
made a new demand for play space. A survey made by 
Miss Bernice Patterson® in 1929 shows that the majority 
of secondary schools in Washington have play areas that 
exceed the minimum standards set up by Strayer and 
Englehardt. The high schools of Washington seem to be 
equally as well equipped with gymnasiums. Of the 132 
schools reporting, only 6 reported no gymnasium. 

Several recent surveys made in the State of Oregon 
by seniors in the University of Oregon School of Physical 
Education indicate that the conditions in that state are 
comparable to the situation in Washington. 

Professor W. E. Schreiber of the University of Mon- 
tana is of the opinion that physical education in the 
Montana schools is gradually being improved but believes 
that much remains to be done before it is on a stabilized 


basis. 


From these several limited sources of information I 
believe that we may safely draw the following general 
conclusions: (1) That physical education in the North- 
west is not on a curricular basis. (2) That the majority 
of programs now being conducted fail to approximate 
acceptable standards and therefore do not warrant cur- 
ricular status. (3) That the majority of men and women 
directing this fundamental phase of education is not as 
well prepared professionally as teachers in other subjects. 
(4) That the facilities in general, while inadequate in 
many respects, are sufficient to carry on state-wide pro- 
grams in the accredited high schools. 
most pressing needs exist in the smallest schools of the 
district. 


What Should be the Functions of 
the Northwest District? 


Clearly the status of physical education in the public 


schools leaves much to be desired. There are certain 


obvious but fundamental functions that should engage 
our attention as a professional group interested in the 


up-grading of physical education in the Northwest. 

1. We must define our professional goals. 

It follows, of course, that the very life and continued 
being of any professional society depends upon common 
This statement has 


6“A Survey of Physical Education Facilities and Equipment in the 


Secondary Schools of the State of Washington.” 


(Thesis) University 
of Washington, 1929. 


(S) That the 
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a special significance for us when we consider the con- 
fusion attending the many internal disturbances which 
have marked the historical development of physical edu- 
cation in America. Indeed, it would seem that leaders 
in our field have been so intent on defending some pet 
system or theory that they have overlooked the impor- 
tance of cooperation. No other answer can satisfactorily 
explain the present status of the field. 

In recent years there has been a well directed move- 
ment, headed by the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, to break down these prejudices and substitute 
instead a spirit of mutual cooperation. Among the 
initial steps taken was the appointment of a committee 
to make a study and submit for approval a list of pro- 
fessional objectives that should give direction and char- 
acter to the general program. 

Following the lead of the National Association, I would 
suggest that our first function is to establish our pro- 
fessional goals. In the February, 1931, issue of the 
JOURNAL OF HraLTH AND PuysicaL EpucATION you 
will find the report of this committee. Every member 
should study these objectives carefully. If we are to 
function efficiently we must have a common ground as a 
basis. If we fail to coordinate our efforts we are still 
assured a common ground but in the ground there is no 
“pay dirt.” 

2. We must educate the educators. 


Having decided where we want to go we must next 
decide how we are going to get there. But here we en- 
counter a real problem that has its roots in the public 
pocketbook, and our job has been made none the less 
difficult by the reputation we have established in the 
past. We, ourselves, have been so divided in opinion 
regarding the objectives and outcomes of our program, 
that we have not been able to make clear to school 
administrators the proper value of our work. 

Williams and Brownell in their book Administration 
of Health and Physical Education express the opinion 
that the development of health and physical education 
in schools is more dependent upon the school adminis- 
trators than upon the experts in the field. 

Superintendent E. C. Broome of Philadelphia sup- 
ports this opinion in the following statement: ‘One of 
the most important but difficult problems in the admin- 
istration of health and physical education is that of 
convincing all the teachers that the health and physical 
education program is a vital part of the educational pro- 
gram, and not an appendage.”’ He goes on to say that 
“it is not only as important as any other subject in the 
curriculum but is more important and should receive 
more time and as skillful treatment.” 

Unfortunately we find few Dr. Broomes numbered 
among the ranks of school administrators. It is our 
responsibility to convert more of them. I would, there- 
fore, set down as our second major function the educa- 
ting of the educator. 


3. We must interpret physical education to the public. 


TE. C. Broome, “Administration of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Program.” JournaL oF HEALTH AND Puysicat EpvucatIon, 
(April 1930), 21. 
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After all educators are but public servants subject 
to the opinion of school boards who in turn are ; 
enced by the desire of the lay public. What the public 
thinks and feels is bound to influence the content of any | 
public school educational program. What the public 
thinks and feels about physical education is reflecte 
in the types of programs now being conducted in the 
schools; also in the public support given all kinds ¢ 
commercialized “health through exercise movements,” 

It behooves professionally trained men and women ng 
to allow sports writers, professional promoters, or othe 
commercial agencies to interpret and mold public opip. 
ion in affairs relative to physical education. If we are 
stabilize our field we must get at the sustaining source, 
namely, the public. To give the proper interpretation 
to the public, then, becomes the third major function 
of this society. 







4. We must improve our professional service. 


The above functions, however, merely pave the way 
or provide the opportunity for a program. Given this 
opportunity we must be prepared to substantiate ou 
claims. This means, of course, that we must have jp 
the field a body of leaders who measure up to the best 
professional and ethical standards. 

It seems to me that the present status of professional 
leadership points out two fundamental needs. First we 
must prepare teachers who are qualified to fit into and 
improve the positions that are now open. Next we must 
provide opportunity for the people who are well quai 
fied professionally to find employment in the field of 
service for which they have prepared themselves. 

The first problem is a responsibility of the teacher- 
training institutions. In the Northwest we have several 
professional schools graduating each year more students 
than there are positions open to be filled. And the 
majority of these schools emphasize physical education | 
as a major training. This condition suggests not only | 
a more restrictive selection of prospective students but | 
a thorough-going job analysis of the demands in ou f 
respective states. 

A study of the distribution of enrollment throws some | 
light on the problem. Foster found that 70 per cent o 
the high schools in Washington have enrollments of les 
than 250 students. The practical administration d 
schools with small enrollment and limited facilities pre 
sents an economic problem. In the great majority d 
schools, teachers teach several subjects in addition to | 
physical education. They must, therefore, have a spread 
of training. This suggests that our teacher-training 
institutions should probably give more emphasis to the 
physical education minor than the major. An article 
by Dr. Clair V. Langton which appears in the Pentathlon, 
December, 1929, gives an excellent analysis of this need. F 

The second problem related to professional improve 
ment has to do with special certification of teachers 
Certainly, some flexible standards adapted for variots 
sized schools would insure better opportunities for trained 
teachers and greatly improve the general quality af 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Only Practice Makes Perfect 





Crew for Girls 
By 


LILLIAN SCHUETTE 
Roosevelt High School, Oakland, California 


the physical education departments of the public 
schools in the scenic cities that surround the pic- 
turesque Bay of San Francisco. 

Oakland is particularly fortunate in having Lake Mer- 
ritt with its boating facilities, centrally located for this 
most healthy and vigorous sport. Two splendid estab- 
lishments, called respectively the boathouse and the 
canoe-house, serve the general purpose of providing boat- 
ing facilities for the water-sport-loving populace of Oak- 
land. 

The pupils of some twenty senior and junior high 
schools in Oakland make use of the ample boating 
equipment provided by the Recreation Department of 
Oakland. Besides the usual type of pleasure craft, a 
fleet of twenty-four salmon boats is available for use in 
this zestful pastime, instruction in which is possible 
all the year round in the temperate climate of California. 
Boating in one form or another is very popular through- 
out the Bay Region and 
this is not surprising when 
the great interest of the 
entire population in mari- 
time affairs is considered. 

The program of the Cal- 
ifornia State Department 
of Physical Education 
urges after-school partici- 
pation in sports. The 
principles taught in the 
classroom can, by such 
work, be carried over into 
a wise and wholesome use 
of leisure time. 

The facilities provided 


Cm is one of the outstanding sports, fostered by 





Open-air fireplaces where the “Crew Supper” was held 





at Lake Merritt are adequate to make boating a sport 
for the many, rather than the few. At Roosevelt High 
School, crew has become so popular that it is now car- 
ried on with a large enrollment in both fall and spring 
semesters. Large numbers of participants call for pains- 
taking and intelligent organization in order that the 
greatest good can accrue to the greatest number. 

The growth of this sport and the solution of the prob- 
lems it created are of interest. A few years ago, par- 
ticipation was moderate and adequate instruction and 
supervision could be given on one afternoon per week 
by one instructor during the spring semester. Gradually 
a very keen interest in rowing was built up. There came 
a time when available equipment became inadequate 
and one instructor could no longer direct all the enthu- 
siasts who turned out in the spring for rowing. It was 
apparent that reorganization of some kind was necessary. 

Division of the sport into more practice periods was 
the first thought considered. Additional afternoons de- 
voted to the sport during 
the same semester were out 
of the question because of 
conflicts with other sports 
and other student activi- 
ties. Next, could the sport 
be extended to both the 
fall and spring semesters? 
Climatic conditions are 
paramount in this consid- 
eration. Oakland’s equable 
climate made _ all-year 
training in a crew a possi- 
bility. Equipment was 
available for both semes- 
ters. There were no sport- 
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ing traditions to be violated as crew is not a one-season 
sport. Thus material conditions were favorable and now 
came the questions: “Would this division of crew practice 
into two semesters produce any particular benefits; and 
how should the division be made—that is, by grade, age, 
experience, or other way?” 

The latter question found a natural solution as there 
is of course separation by classes into lower and upper 
divisions; thus the lower classes in one semester con- 
stitute novices on whom attention in training can be 
concentrated. In the following semester additional 
training can then be given to these former novices. 
This division also solved the problem of more ample 
instruction. Help from another instructor was not ob- 
tainable since, because of prevailing economic condi- 
tions, the number of teachers had been reduced despite 
increased enrollment. With beginners reporting in one 
semester and the experienced crews in the following one, assumed complete direction of the activities, subject 
the advanced crew members were available to assist in Only to advice from the instructor. 





Oars at Rest 





training novices. In the fall semester more than eighty novices turnel § 
Thus the advantages of the new scheme of organiza- Out for crew and were assigned to six boats. The group. 

tion were: ing was informal, the girls choosing their own crey 
1. One instructor was able to direct competently wrote rallying around natural leaders. This method 

greatly increased numbers of participants. of selection, primarily made to insure harmony, happily 


2. The available equipment was more fully utilized. resulted im very evenly matched rege At this hrs 
3. All prospective participants could benefit by the Meeting, also, all preliminary details as to day, time 
sport. and number of practices were decided. For costumes, 
4. Graded training was achieved. middy and skirt or regulation gymnasium costume were 
5. Opportunity for exercising leadership and instruct- Chosen. General directions for proper conduct on the 
ing beginners was accorded to students of outstanding Water and the necessary safety directions were outlined 
skill in the sport. by the instructor. ; 
The first practice was held the following week. Roll 
was called, crews were assembled, and the “coaches,” 
At the first meeting of the season the girls enrolled. as the senior instructors called themselves, took over 
Senior girls who had previous experience in crew signed their crews. Coaches were assigned by lot. The first 
up as “student instructors.” Eight of these latter girls practice was necessarily given over to such fundamentals 
were selected by the instructor for outstanding records as marching and lining up with oars, the technique of 
of rowing experience and leadership. These eight chose embarking and disembarking, starting from and ap 
one of their number as “crew manager.”, This manager proaching the landing. However, the eighty or more 
novice oarsmen had _ the 
The Canoe-House on Lake Merritt, Oakland, California thrill of actually “making 
the boat go” though many 
were the blisters, splashes, 
and windmills. Each stu 
dent instructor acted 4 § 
coxswain and patiently a 
well as loudly exhorted het F 
little band to “stro-oke.” 
Improvement of _ tech 
nique for the individual a § 
well as for the crew as 4 
whole was stressed at each 
succeeding practice. By the 
third time out, the seniot f 
leaders had noted enough 
difference of ability and 
physical prowess to begit 
the intelligent shifting about 
of the cfew members. At 
the start each boat held 
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twelve oarsmen, one coxswain, one pilot, one senior 
leader, and about three passengers. Tryouts were held 
for the position of coxswain, pilot, and the various seats. 
Stroke, bow, and cox are the coveted positions. The 

sition of the pilot who manipulates the rudder gen- 
erally falls to either the featherweight or to a girl phys- 
ically incapacitated for more strenuous exercise. 


The Regatta 2nd Crew Supper 

The close association on the lake of all these healthy 
spirited girls at crew promotes. a fine feeling of good 
fellowship. This spirit of camaraderie is given expres- 
sion at the culminating event of each season, the Regatta 
and Crew Supper. Parents and interested members of 
the Girls Athletic Association are invited to this tradi- 
tional climax of the season where the crews have an op- 
portunity to display their newly acquired skill and to 
glory in the fun of rowing. 

In the rowing practices following the definite organiza- 
tion of the individual boat, time is devoted entirely to 
developing skill. Speed and power deyelop naturally 
from increased smoothness of crew performance and are 
not stressed for themselves. As the time of the regatta 
approached, keen enthusiasm swayed not only the am- 
bitious beginners but also the senior leaders who took 
their task of training the sophomores very seriously. 
A fine healthy competitive spirit in skilled performance 
was engendered and in periods of “oars at rest” the other 
boats were critically observed. 

Suggestions for fun and color to enhance the Regatta 
were rife. One crew decided that it would design and 
fly its own pennant and the others followed suit. Since 
one student instructor of Irish descent was nick-named 
“Micky,” Micky Mouse done in green and white natur- 
ally suggested itself for a banner. Another boat flew 
the Jolly Roger and the crew were named the Roosevelt 
Rough Rowers. 

Interest in the outcome of the regatta was twofold 
as awards were made for both the leading crew and 
for the highest rating on general performance. The object 
of crew training is not of course the winning of a race. 
Hence no effort is made to 
select the best crew, informal 
grouping being the rule as 
explained above. 

The regatta is rowed over 
a course of 220 yards. This 
distance was chosen as ex- 
perience showed that a 100- 
yard course was too short 
and form was neglected in 
the effort to make speed. 
With the comparatively 
short oars used, the stroke 
is about 40 per minute and 
as the distance is covered in 
144 to 2 minutes, depending 
on the tide and wind, not 
more than 80 strokes con- 
stitute the entire effort, 
which is not strenuous and 
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not nearly as much work as the usual afternoon’s prac- 
tice. 

Form is stressed and experience has shown that the 
smoothest performance generally wins over a distance 
of 220 yards. For shorter distances a slow start or one 
mistake will leave the boat out of the race and only in 
longer distances would strength or endurance enter as 
a factor. 

The rating is made on the following set of points 
which were worked out and agreed to by the coaches 
and crews: 
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The judges of the rating contest were chosen from 
interested alumni and senior girls who had crew ex- 
perience. 

On Regatta Day the spectators assemble on the roof 
patio of the boathouse which affords a splendid view 
of the lake and also of the course which is laid out with 
suitable markers by the Director of the boathouse. 

The judges of the rating contest place themselves at 
various strategic positions to watch every move of the 
crews from their first appearance at the boathouse to 
their final disembarking on the dock. Coaches and the 
instructor follow the crews to the starting line in the 
Official’s Launch. This is the first occasion when the 
coaches are not aboard to direct their crews. The re- 
gatta is rowed in one heat and the lining up of six boats 
for an even start is in itself a splendid exercise in dis- 
ciplined boat control. 

After the regatta the boats return to the dock and 
the crews disembark so that the rating judges can com- 
plete their work of rating the performance. Then all 
hands embark, the guests in launches, and a course is 

(Continued on Page 54) 


The Boathouse on Lake Merritt. Oakland, California 
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Achievement Tests in Activities for Men 
Physical Education Teachers in Training 








EUGENE W. NIXON 


Professor of Physical Education for Men, 


RELIMINARY plans for the construction of 

achievement tests in activities for men physical edu- 

cation teachers in training have been developed. 
The project will be undertaken by the physical educa- 
tion staff at Pomona College, under the general direction 
of N. P. Neilson, Chief of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education, California State Department of 
Education. 

The impetus which resulted in the undertaking of 
this project had its origin in a perplexing problem which 
has disturbed administrators in the field of teacher train- 
4ng, and of public school physical education, for many 
years. This problem centers about the following para- 
doxical situations: (a) It is generally recognized that 
the physical education program for boys in secondary 
schools should be rather broad, including a large number 
of varied activities in order to meet the needs of indi- 
viduals and groups for whom it is designed; (b) Against 
this statement of need must be set the contradictory fact 
that teacher-training institutions have consistently sent 
out teachers whose interests and knowledge in physical 
education activities have been largely confined to the 
erroneously called “major sports.” How to bring about 
some reasonable solution of this conflicting situation is 
the problem in which we are interested. 

In order to define exactly the specific problem with 
which we propose to deal in this study, it will be neces- 
sary to analyze briefly the generalized problem of train- 
ing men teachers of physical education for secondary 
schools. Some of the principal phases of this problem, 
as brought out through preliminary discussions, are stated 
in the following paragraphs. 

Intelligent selection and training of teachers of physical 
education may well begin while the prospective teacher 
is still in high school. During the high school period 
those students whose interests lie in the direction of 
teaching physical education should be guided in a pro- 
gram of activities which will ultimately fit them prop- 
erly for the profession. Students who do not display 
the qualities and capacities essential to success in the 
profession should be advised not to enter. At this early 
stage of the prospective teacher’s education he should 
be impressed with the necessity of a good training in the 
basic sciences, and the desirability of perfecting himself 
in a wide range of skills common to the varied activities 
in a sound physical education program. This latter 
suggestion, if carried out, will greatly facilitate the pro- 
gram of professional training of the candidate during his 
college years. 





Pomona College, Clarement, Calif. 


At present, too much of the student’s time and effort 
in college is devoted to the acquisition of skills in activ. 
ties, most of which might well have been acquired during 
the high school period. The student properly trained 
in physical education activities in high school will, upon 
entry into college, be able to devote more attention to 
other phases of the college curriculum. The physical 
education teacher in training must be directly concerned 
with: (1) the acquisition of a liberal culture comparable 
to that demanded of teachers in other fields; (2) mas- 
tery of the basic sciences which form the foundation upon 
which all theory and practice in physical education must 
be based; (3) thorough training in the principles and 
practices of modern education as applied to the field of 
physical education; and (4) specialized training in the 
techniqué of teaching specific activities. 

It is easy to see that if the college is to carry out the 
functions outlined in the above paragraph it cannot 
also insist that each student shall include courses in ; 
activities to cover the entire range of the secondary 
school program.* To put the same thought in another 
way, if the college attempts to give every teacher in 
training a course in each physical education activity, 
there must result a neglect in other phases of the teacher- 
training program. 

Obviously, those who are sent out to teach physical 
education in the secondary schools should have some 
knowledge of and skill in the various types of activities 
which should make up the secondary school program. At 
this point appears one of the greatest weaknesses of our 
present day program in physical education in secondary 
schools. Our American tendency to narrow specializa- 
tion in specific sports, carried into the field of teacher 
training, has generally resulted in the certification of men 
teachers whose knowledge of and interest in physical 
education activities have been limited to a small group 
of so-called “major-sports,” namely, football, basketball, 
track, and baseball. The high school program carried 
on under the direction of men with little knowledge of 
activities beyond this narrow range has commonly lacked 
the elements of interest, flexibility, and adaptability to 
individual needs which it might display if conducted by f 
men trained in a greater variety of activities. 

It must be apparent to all that a program of physical 
education for boys which totally ignores such interesting 
and beneficial activities as golf, tennis, boxing, wrestling, 

(Continued on Page 49) 


*See California State Department of Education, Division of Health 
and Physical Education, Bulletin No. E-2, page 32. 
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The Education of the Whole Man 


By 


OTTO T. MALLERY 


President of the Philadelphia Playground Association 


ADMIRE physical education because it results in 

skill rather than information.* The country is full 

of people with information they cannot use. Give a 
man skill and he will find a way to use it. If you see a 
person bored and miserable, he may have information 
but the chances are he has no skill he likes to use in his 
leisure hours. For the use of a skill, even a little one, 
brings satisfaction and releases new energy. By the time 
a man by patience and perserverance has acquired a 
skill he has learned some self-control, with the accent 
on the “control.”” Give a man something he can do that 
he likes and he feels like a regular fellow. A doer is 
rarely a harsh sideline critic. He is more interested in 
improving his own technique than in pointing out the 
faults of other people. Doers are livelier than encyclo- 
paedias. They do not live on a shelf. The great service 
that physical education is performing in the school sys- 
tem is to increase the proportion of activity to passivity. 
Doing is better than listening. Physical education is life- 
giving and energizing. 

When I came into the playground movement as a young 
man I found that physical educators were the men to be 
leaned upon. They had the technique needed to start 
the playground movement. Mr. William A. Stecher, then 
Director of Physical Education of the Philadelphia Public 
School system, was our guide, philosopher, and friend. 
Out of the playground movement has grown the demand 
for new skills, some not originally included in the scope 
of physical education; but physical education was the 
daddy of the playground movement. Both physical edu- 
cation and playgrounds have helped to broaden the con- 
ception of education from something done to you in 
school to something done by yourself in and out of school. 
The value of anything in school is in proportion to its 
carry-over value. Much information does not carry over; 
skill is most likely to. To have a leisure-time skill when 
unemployed is to possess a mental life belt. To keep 
up one’s skill is to keep up one’s courage. It is a great 
sight to see the young men at the Shelter for the Home- 
less Unemployed engaged in shadow boxing. With only 
fifteen cents’ worth of food per day they have the energy 
to keep up their skill and at the same time keep up their 
courage and physique for better days. 

A little knowledge may be a dangerous thing but a 
little skill is not. A little skill is far better than none. 
I learned the piano after the age of forty. Those who 
hear me play say I cannot. However I am not depend- 
ent on an audience as Paderewski is. In this I have a 
great advantage over him. My playing is not for his 





* Presented before the American Physical Education Association. 


benefit nor for anybody’s benefit, but it benefits me and 
harms no one who does not hear it. A friend fitted 
up a hole in my fence just the right size for a pitched 
strike. It was intended for my twelve-year-old son, but 
father became more skillful than son. It rests me to 
develop this trifling skill. 1 have just learned the Amer- 
ican twist serve at tennis, or something like it. The tim- 
ing and rhythm of it is a distinct pleasure. In the spring 
the revival of any old skill, like tennis, is a keen enjoy- 
ment. An old skill is as welcome as an old friend found 
again. Also the revival of the skill brushes the cobwebs 
out of the brain and makes mental work easier. 

Those who have no skill have no brush for the cob- 
webs and their garrets may never get a good cleaning 
out. People whose brains are full of cobwebs are every 
day jumping out of the window. They never learned 
the broad jump or the high jump. The only jump that 
requires no skill is the down jump. Even a stone can 
fall. The destruction of property in the cities is becom- 
ing greater. Empty houses are pulled to pieces, not for 
profit, but because the boys and young men have no 
especial interest in anything and nothing else to do. A 
Columbia student named Catlin found a gang of boys 
dismantling an empty house. He suggested making it 
into a club house. He showed them how to make chairs 
and tables. They grew mild skills, and made over the 
house into better shape than before they destroyed it. 
Eventually there were twenty gangs making themselves 
club houses and, at the same time, special interests. The 
absence of special skill seems to be a cause for destructive 
depredations just as the possession of skill energizes and 
motivates the whole man. 

We have had in the United States this past year a 
great English educator, L. P. Jacks, president of one of 
the colleges of Oxford University and editor of the fa- 
mous philosophical Hibbert Journal, who says what I 
have been saying with such eloquence and persuasiveness 
that it has all the power of a new gospel. His book is 
The Education of the Whole Man. This whole man, 
when you see him, is a charming gentleman of many years 
and more youthfulness. Before he says a word he has 
convinced you that he must have mastered the art of 
living. He is preaching the gospel of skills for happiness 
and skills for balance from one end of the United States 
to the other, under the auspices of the National Recrea- 
tion Association. 

The principal object of my talk is to urge you to read 
Dr. Jack’s book, The Education of the Whole Man, at 
least four times. One of the central thoughts is: “The 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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World's Champions 


Run to Types 


By 


ROBERT BOARDMAN 
Physical Director, Salem (Oregon) Y.M.C.A. 


the Olympic column announced to the 

restless crowd the near approach of the 
world’s greatest long-distance runners. Sud- 
denly a midget figure sprang into view and 
wearily circled the oval to the accompani- 
ment of the greatest ovation ever given an 
athlete. It was little, brown-skinned Carlos 
Zabala, the diminutive French-Argentine 
orphan, winner of the Marathon, the great- 
est and most gruelling of all the Olympic 
events. Zabala, only 5 feet and 4 inches in 
height, weighing hardly 123 pounds, and 
19 years of age, yet winner and world’s rec- 
ord holder of the most sought-after of all 
races. The great crowd gasped in astonish- 
ment at the midget. 

“How could such a little devil win a race 
like that? Why, I could beat him myself!” 
One heard similar remarks here and there in 
the great crowd. Yet records show that only 
undersized men have ever won the Mara- 
thon. Ina Boston Marathon a six-footer lost 
twenty-three pounds; the pace and pave- 
ment pound the big men to pieces. 

/ 


T= SHRILL fanfare of trumpets atop 


Champion weight men and hammer 
throwers are usually physical giants 
possessing powerful shoulders, sol- 
id torsos, large wrists, perfect 
rhythm, and explosive power. 
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Most world-champion hurdlers are six feet and over 


and possess speed, plus long, springy legs and loose, 
watery muscles. 
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McKenzie, M.D., the greatest living sculp- 
tor of athletic figures in the world; he is 
also one of the best-known physical edu- 
cators and a great surgeon. His sixty-five 
pieces of athletic sculpture on display at 
the Xth Olympiad Art Exhibition were the 
talk of the art world. Dr. McKenzie said, 
“Athletes run very much to types in the 
various events of sports. This is more 
especially true where men come in contact 
with certain immovable apparatus, such as 
hurdles, or in handling such implements as 
the shot and the hammer; their types must 
conform to requirements. Look at Dr. 
O’Callaghan of immense stature and bulg- 
ing muscles, champion of the hammer 
throwers, and compare him with pale little 
Kosuscinsky, the Pole, the most unathletic 
looking of the Olympic athletes, but the 
sensation of the long-distance races—each a 
world’s champion in his own class.” 

The old method of making every athlete 
conform to the law of averages is foredoomed. It used to be and is still 
a common belief, even among educated people, that football makes large 
burly men, that swimming causes men to be fat with flabby muscles, and 
that running makes men’s legs long and spindling. Today is the age 
of specialization in athletics. Weight, temperament, and body build have 
much to do with the kind of events a prospective athlete should select, 
but the first requirement of every athlete is a good heart and good lungs. 
The early Greeks knew something of types and roughly divided men into 
classes according to the animals they most nearly represented. The lion 
stood for the boxer and football player; the greyhound represented the 
sprinter; the stag, the oarsman and jumper. 

An outstanding type of champion, most noticeable as to body build 
and type are the weight men and hammer throwers. While there are 
smaller men who can throw a shot a remarkable distance, most of the 
champions that heaved the lead pill 50 feet or over are usually physical 
giants, possessing powerful shoulders, solid torsos, large wrists, and 
excessive explosive power. Ralph Rose, University of Michigan who 
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Sprinters vary in size more 


lete. Tolan and Metcalf are 

excellent examples of ex- 

treme variations in sprinter 
types. 
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Marathon runners are 
small men with fairly 
large legs, sparsely built 
above the waistline, and 
with very large hearts 
and plenty of lung 
space. Heavy, muscular 
type of runners are sel- 
dom winners. 








broke seven world’s records one day, was a veritable giant, 
over 6 feet and 6 inches tall, and weighed over 315 pounds. 
Leo Sexton, the present Olympic champion, is quite tall 
and has a splendid phy- 
sique. Hammer-throwing 
champions are big men of 
exceptional strength and 
quickness, of the early 
Greek Herculean type— 
broad shoulders for driv- 
ing power—who have a 
sense of rhythm and 
timing fully developed. 
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the advantage over a small man, all things being equal. 
High jumping is the most scientific of all jumping events 
and a jumper must have height, coordination, and 
strength, plus natural greyhound spring and elasticity. 
Dick Landon of Yale, 1928 Olympic champion, is a good 
example of the high-jumper type. 

Long-distance runners first of all must have large 
hearts and plenty of lung power; they are sparsely built 
from the waist up and are light on their feet. Tests show 
that men with ordinary hearts have little chance in a 
Marathon. Paavo Nurmi, 7 times winner in the Olympic 
long-distance races, has a heart nearly 3 times as large 
as the average man’s heart. In the Marathon only do 
small men have an advantage over the 6 footers. Carlos 
Zabala of Argentina, 1932 Olympic champion and 
world’s record. holder, is only 5 feet, 4 inches tall, and 
weighed 123 pounds; other small Marathon champions 
are Hans Kohlemainen, DeMarr, and Hayes. In the 
shorter long-distance races no particular type is re- 
quired, but one seldom finds the muscular type among 
the winners. 

Among sprinters there is more variation than in any 
other type of athlete; some are tall, some short, some 
stout, and some thin; but usually physical defects are 
counterbalanced by unusual intelligence or high mental 
concentration. This difference was 
especially noticeable in comparing 
little, cocksure Eddie Tolan with 
the massive, good-natured Ralph 
Metcalf, built like a great Apollo; 
yet both are the greatest runners of 
our day. Metcalf, like all large men, 
is weak in starting ability, but a mar- 

velous finisher, and consis- 
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dominate in the weights. 
Pat Ryan, world’s cham- 
pion, who threw 189 
feet, 6 inches, and stands 
6 feet, 2 inches, and 
weighed 238 pounds in 
his prime, is a good ex- 
ample. Dr. O’Callaghan, 
present Olympic winner, was the largest and most im- 
posing of all the athletes who competed in the 1932 
Olympic Games. A man must have weight to keep his 
balance and to stay in the ring, as the hammer is whirled 
around the head to get up speed and the body pivots, 
making two, three, or even four complete turns, before 
the throw. 

Hurdlers must be tall and possess speed plus long, 
springy legs and loose muscles to step over the barriers. 
Most world’s champions are six feet or over. Earl 
Thompson, the American-trained Canadian ex-world’s 
champion, is a perfect example; Percy Beard, the Ala- 
bama school-teacher and Olympic champion, is six feet, 
six inches tall and all legs; Simpson, former world’s 
hurdling champion of the University of Missouri, is an- 
other excellent example. 

Champion high jumpers today are six feet and over 
and built similarly to the hurdlers. A tall jumper has 


above 180 pounds 


power in running events. 





The Decathlon requires well-built men 
because of the 
strength and endurance required in field 
events. Too muscular men lack lung 





tent, doing as well in one 
race as in another. Dr. McKenzie, 
in a study of one hundred sprinters 
who could cover one hundred yards 
in ten seconds or less, for his well- 
known statuette of “The Sprinter,” 
found the average sprinter to be about 
five feet, nine inches in height, square 
chested, with well-muscled shoulders, 
(Continued on Page 62) 


High jumpers are built similarly to hurd- 
lers—along the lines of a greyhound. 
Height, coordination, 
and great elasticity of 
leg muscles are essen- 
tial qualities. 































































Mental Training Through Motor Activity | 


By 






MARTIN A. RODGERS 


Chairman, Health Educaticn Department, Thomas Jefferson High School, New York City 


personality, it behooves the physical director to serve 

every aspect of the individual’s being—physical, men- 
tal, emotional, and social. He must not overdevelop nor 
underevaluate any. To stress physical development 
while minimizing mental power is a myopic error, which 
cries loudly for correction. It must be remedied before 
physical education assumes its rightful and logical place 
in the educational spectrum. 

The essential factors involved in any significant pro- 
gram of physical education may be summarized by the 
following formula: Physical Education — Sound Aims 
-+ Intelligent Leadership + Proper Subject Matter 
+ Right Methodology -+ Wholesome Environment > 
Significant Results. The program thus resolves itself 
into a series of control patterns forming an educational 
mosaic, used to influence the child. This may be con- 
structive or destructive according to the composition of 
the mosaic. 

In the main, the aims of any educational program 
should lead to social efficiency, i.e., the development of 
the maximum of the capacities and potentialities of the 
individual in every aspect of his flux-like nature to the 
end of rational living. 

The aims of any substantial program of physical edu- 
cation purpose to foster these needs. Physical education 
is a process not a program. It should offer, during 
school life, opportunity for psycho-motor experience 
leading to physical growth and development. It should 
also help increase mental, social, and moral health. Phy- 
sical education, therefore, should seek to enhance every 
aspect of the self, to cause an interaction and interrela- 
tion of all these character facets. Proper exercise of the 
mental processes cannot be neglected in this plan. 

Up to the turn of the century, mind training via physi- 
cal training was almost entirely neglected as an aim. 
Imparting of motor knowledge seemed to be the physical 
director’s main forte and his principal thought. Of late, 
however, a bright glow has appeared upon the profes- 
sional horizon. As the teacher of academic subjects 
passed successfully through a gradual metamorphosis 
from informer to educator, in like manner the teacher 
of physical education is gradually ceasing to be trainer 
and technician and is becoming instead educator and 
leader. 

The education of homo sapiens is constantly progress- 
ing. The nervous system of man continues its refining 
process. The weight of current authority has discarded 
traditional belief of a threefold personality—mind, body, 
and soul. It has accepted, instead, the concept of a 
dynamic, growing, integrated personality—a unit organ- 


l': RECOGNIZING the principle of the integrated 





ism, developing according to its environmental influences, 
conditioned only by its hereditary patterns. In the final 
analysis, it is the nervous system which is at once the 
seat and control of man’s educative possibilities. The 
degree of educability is determined by the original nature 
of the individual’s nervous system. 

Presenting graphically the levels of development of 
the nervous system, we find the following: 
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Note that as the nervous system evolves from a simple 
to a more complex structure, the reaction (interpreting) 
space between stimulus and response increases. For ex- 
ample, on the level of intelligence, the act of reflection 
or critique requires a longer latent. period than obtained 
on any lower level. In like manner the more serious 
and involved the life problem the greater is the need for 
reflection. As development progresses from the lower to 
the higher forms of organic growth, so does development 
in man climb in gradual ascent from infancy to maturity. 
According to Dr. L. Vosburg Lyons of the Neurological 
Institute of New York City: 


“From the study of comparative morphology of the nervous 
system, it is evident that animals with simple nervous systems 
act in a simple manner, and that increased educability runs paral- 
In a growing human 


lel with increasing complexity of structure. 
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infant the ability to learn new acts keeps pace with, but does 
not run ahead of, the developing nervous system.” 

Life may be said to be composed of a continuous series 
of problems. For the child, school is his life, and his 
experiences should approximate as nearly as possible the 
problems which may confront him in life. Therefore, 
the school should afford the child so many and varied 
experiences in terms of problems that his ability to think 
through a perplexing situation, or, in other words, to 
solve a problem, is facilitated. 

Moreover, facility in solving problems can be brought 
about only when the child is trained in the habitual use 
of reflective thinking. This is the power to analyze. 
Children should be taught habits of analytic reasoning 
on a high level. They should be trained in these habits 
from the stage of dependence to the stage of independ- 
ence. 

Present day school methods are based upon the prin- 
ciples of self-activity. “We learn by doing,” offers the 
child abundant opportunity for self-enrichment through 
the constant use of problems and projects in teaching and 
learning situations. Problems and projects as educa- 
tional devices are effective in classroom practice. They 
meet the twofold criteria of teaching useful subject mat- 
ter, namely, by presenting factual information and by 
teaching to think. 

Today, subject matter is being vitalized by a selection 
and organization of content to insure motivation. Good 
technique is guiding children through labyrinths of puz- 
zling situations and training them to reach satisfactory 
solutions. The development of right mental habits in- 
spired by native curiosity, fertile imagination, and love 
of manipulation existing in child make-up should be the 
theme that runs universally through a// learning. This 
should result in mental discipline of rich and pragmatic 
carry-over value. 

Considering the curriculum of motor activities, what 
teaching techniques have we set up to vitalize the sub- 
ject matter? What opportunities have we offered chil- 
dren to ask themselves why they perform certain motor 
activities and why they perform in a particular way? 
Have we stimulated any independent thinking? Have 
children been stimulated to analyze problems of a motor 
nature? 


of reasoning by way of analysis and criticism? 


through channels of accepted methods in the field of 
education. 

The difficulty in practice appears to be mainly that 
of method and technique. The chief problem resolves 
itself into how the teacher, using various forms of phy- 
sical activity, may stimulate healthful reaction of the 
higher cortical areas. How may the teacher develop in 
the child proper habits of mental behavior, particularly 
the habit of independent thinking and the power of intel- 
ligent reasoning? The solution is not so difficult as may 
at first appear. 

Any motor exercise or problem may be presented in 
three ways: by demonstration and command, or by 
purely analytical instruction, or by the combination of 





Have children been guided to build up habits 
It be- 
hooves us to help children build these desirable habits | 
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both. In the past the instructor of physical education 
was wont to teach more by the former method rather 
than either of the latter. Drill-master methods made of 
him a trainer rather than an educator. 

Today in all fields of education current methods em- 
phasize self-activity, rather than pure imitation consist- 
ing of mechanical repetition. In physical education, as 
well as in all academic subjects, the Socratic method of 
questioning should be applied. An activity should not 
be merely a superficial imitation or automatic obedience 
to a command. It should lead to the understanding of 
the why and wherefore of each movement required to 
complete that activity. For example, in batting a ball, 
the various positions of the body parts involved in that 
particular movement should be carefully analyzed with 
the child. 

The dictator of the past is becoming the educator of 
the present. He tries to develop auto-criticism and 
reasoning as well as to stimulate the achievement of the 
skill itself. Habits and discipline of this type will stand 
the child in good stead now and later in meeting and 
solving the. more serious of life problems. The teacher 
who requires only imitation of the demonstrated act fails 
to inspire necessary articulation of the cerebral centers. 
Though the skill may be learned through this mechan- 
ization method, it is at the expense of the development 
and practice of essential habits in mental conduct. The 
teacher should set the task verbally, then stand by to 
stimulate his pupils to use imagination, mental traits, and 
influences, until a satisfactory mental outcome is reached. 
Now the child is prepared to operate upon the results 
of this cerebration. Some demonstration by the teacher 
may be necessary. However, he should be constantly 
aware that there must be a proper balance between undue 
demonstration and too much vocalization. 

The following diagram illustrates the results accruing 
from the use of the two teaching methods mentioned 
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The author’s experience has been that there results 
from this analytic method, firstly, more intensive physical 
response, and secondly, more frequent trials of the ac- 
tivity. These, in turn, result in sufficient physiological 
stimulation to compensate for the amount of time con- 

(Continued on Page 60) 





INCE education is one of the 
S most fundamental services that 
can be given to the people of 
a democracy, it is natural and inev- 
itable that education should cost and 
will) cost a considerable sum and 


Interpreting the Health and Physical 
Education Program to the Public 


By 


W. K. STREIT 


Director of Physical Education 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


that its maintenance will require a large percentage of 


the total tax money.* However, an ever increasing 
number of citizens feel that the burden of taxation is 
unbearable and are demanding that cuts be made in 
educational appropriations. Like it or not, we are facing 
a most careful and microscopic examination. Educa- 
tion has been put on the witness stand and must give an 
account of its stewardship. 

It is true that these times and circumstances warrant 
economies in public education. Educators know that 
public education cannot be maintained on a 1929-31 
scale. But criticism of the cost of public education 
which is inspired and nurtured by organized propaganda 
from business groups whose sole objective is to save 
taxes with no regard for the consequences to children is 
vicious. It must be met by organized effort on the part 
of friends of public education and by those engaged in 
education. 

Can we justify the expenditure of public funds in the 
light of service to children whom we are expected to 
guide? We must search our hearts for the answer. Tax 
money must be well and wisely administered to insure 
one hundred cents return for every dollar given. If this 
is not the case, then the people certainly have a right to 
object. 

What are we trying to do in this business of educa- 
tion? I believe we are trying to develop the supremacy 
of human intelligence in control of human life and condi- 
tions, to develop an intelligent adaptation of human life 
and conditions, and to secure happiness for ourselves and 
for others. And what subject in the entire curriculum 
contributes more to human happiness than health and 
physical education? 

It is up to us to prove that our work means healthier, 
better adjusted, happier, and more useful citizens. We 
must show that our outcomes include health, good phy- 
sical condition, and a happy normal attitude of mind. 

Much of the responsibility of interpreting the health 
and physical education program to the public rests upon 
the teacher. Through her daily contacts with the pupils 
and through periodic contacts with the parents of her 
pupils, she holds the key to the situation. Add to this 
active participation of the teacher in club life, community 
organizations, churches, lodges, etc., and most of the im- 
portant sales avenues have been covered. 

The teacher of course should have character, person- 


*Paper given at the Ohio Educational Conference, April, 1933. 





ality, a sound preparation in her Sub. 
ject, and successful experience jp 
teaching, together with an enthusi- 
asm for her work and a desire to 
serve. Much work needs to be done 
in raising the standard of the health 
and physical education teachers, in improving the teach. 
ers in service, and in eliminating the unfit from our teach. 
er-training institutions. 

By presenting a program which is interesting and 
profitable to the pupils, by giving every boy and girl ap 
opportunity to participate in worth-while activities, by 
developing a desire on the part of the pupils to take part 
in the prograsn, and by serving as a good leader, adviser, 
and friend at all times, the teacher becomes the greatest 
asset in interpreting this important phase of the school 
curriculum. 

Feeling secure in her own devotion to the children, the 
teacher has too often neglected to visit homes and to 
express to parents her appreciation of particular children 
and her desire to be helpful to them. A personal con- 
ference with the parent accomplishes wonders for the 
home, the child, and the teacher. Other duties may well 
be set aside for this important task. The increased 
interest among parents is reflected in their children and 
actually lightens the gymnasium and classroom load. 

Teachers should avail themselves of opportunities to 
talk to parents at school and in the home. It may be 
that Willie has a physical defect that needs to be cor- 
rected or that some of Mary’s health habits need to be 
improved. Any number of good reasons may be found 
for a special visit to the school, and the teacher should 
extend an invitation for such visitation when the occa- 
sion arises. 

This type of public relations is continuous and effec- 
tive. In fact, all school publicity should be continuous. 
Too often public school authorities have thought of pub- 
licity only as an intensive advertising campaign designed 
to win votes for additional tax levies or for bond issues, 
and while such campaigns frequently succeeded, they 
were always expensive and always distracted the atten- 
tion of teachers and pupils from the real job of educa- 
tion. Publicity must be so managed that it will result 
in a constant, constructive, and sympathetic attitude on 
the part of the public—not once a year, but every day 
in the year. The citizen must feel that the schools in 
his community are being effectively administered and 
that he must always be in the mood to cooperate. 

The Ohio School Health and Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, through its publicity committee, this year has 
endeavored to help local supervisors by providing mimeo- 
graphed material relative to their programs. The sug- 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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“How We Do lt” | 


Waltz Clog Routine 
“Sweet Rosie O’Grady”—Chorus played three times 
(Any similar waltz may be used.) 
Foundation Step—Waltz time step (5 sounds) 
Begin left foot. 
Step left (count 1) 


Shuffle right (count - and 2) . 
(Shuffle is a brush forward and backward thus forming 


two sounds) [ a 
Step right and left (ball change from right to left foot) 


(count - and 3) 














Music— 


1. Six waltz time steps beginning left— 6 measures 
Break—Step left—brush right across in front of 
left and hop left— 1 measure 
Step right—brush left across in front of right 
and hop right— 1 measure 
2. Six waltz time steps beginning left— 6 measures 
Break—step left—slap right in back of left and 
hop left— 1 measure 
Step right—slap left in back of right and hop 
right— 1 measure 
3. Six waltz time steps beginning left— 6 measures 
Break—Six running steps in place— 2 measures 
4. Six waltz time steps beginning left— 6 measures 
Break—left, brush right forward across left, hop 
left, stamp right— 2 measures 
Second Chorus 
1. Repeat step (4) of first chorus. 8 measures 
2. Two waltz time steps beginning left— 2 measures 
Break as in step (1) of first chorus— 2 measures 
Repeat— 4 measures 
3. Two waltz time steps beginning left— 2 measures 
Six running steps making a small circle to the 
left— 2 measures 
Two waltz time steps beginning left— 2 measures 
Six running steps beginning left making a small 
circle to the right— 2 measures 
4. Two waltz time steps beginning left— 2 measures 
Break as in step (1) of first chorus— 2 measures 
Two waltz time steps beginning left— 2 measures 
Break as in step (4) of first chorus— 2 measures 
Third Chorus 
1. Two waltz time steps beginning left— 2 measures 
Break—Step left to left side 
Shuffle right across in front of left 
Leap on right foot 
Tap left toe in back of right foot— 1 measure 
Repeat break to same side— 1 measure 


Repeat entire step with break three times— 12 measures 


2. Two waltz time steps beginning left— 2 measures 
Break—Step left—shuffle right in back of left, hop 
left and immediate toe tap right in back of 
left— 1 measure 
Repeat break to right— 1 measure 
3. Two waltz time steps beginning left— 2 measures 
Step left across in front of right— 
Hop left—swing right leg sideward and follow 
with left—clicking heels together, land on left 
foot— 1 measure 
Step right across in front of left— 
Hop right-—-swing left leg sideward and follow 
with right—clicking heels together, land on 
right foot— 1 measure 
Repeat entire step with break three times 12 measures 
4. Step left—brush right across in front of left and 
hop left— 1 measure 
Same right— 1 measure 


Step left—brush right across in front of left, brush 
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A Complete Dance 


Course 


Including material and methods for teaching 
all kinds of dancing from Kindergarten 
through College. 


Presented by 


The Dancing Masters of America, Inc. 


at their 


50th Anniversary Normal 
School and Convention 


A 3-Week Program 


The Normal School opens July 24th, 1933, last- 
ing two weeks. 71% hours of daily instruction 
— 6 days each week — 

Followed by the Golden Jubilee Convention 


ENTIRE WEEK oF AucGustT 6TH, 1933 


Headquarters — Hotel New Yorker 
New York City 


The Normal and Convention Course includes: 

Ballet Technique—Ballet Dances—Tap Danc- 

ing—Acrobatic, National, Character, Novelty 

Numbers—Children’s Dances of all Grades and 
Ballroom Dancing. 

A special course in Anatomy and Child Psychology 

as they apply to teaching the dance in schools and 


colleges will be presented by Miss Lucile Marsh. 
Special Graded Material for All Ages and Projects. 


Faculty includes famous authorities in the 
Dance Field. 


Mr. MICHAEL FOKINE Miss CLatrreE LEE and 
Miss FLorRENCE ROGGE Mr. RicHArRD STUART 
MADAME SONIA SEROVA Mrs. GRETCHEN BERNDT 
Mr. ALEx KoTcHETOVSKY SCHMAAL 

Miss Marion FREEMAN Mr. Kari PETERS 
Miss Epna LucittE BAumM Miss DororHy NorMAN 
Miss Lucite MarsH CROPPER 

Miss JupItH SPROULE Mr. Oscar DurRYEA 
Mr. Leo T. KEHL Mrs. ANNA KEENAN 
Mr. JacK MANNING Miss Myrtte Doris 
Mr. JAMES WHITTON PETTINGALE 

Mr. Roy LEsLIE Mr. A. J. WEBER 


Mrs. Epona R. PASSAPAE 


Send for Plans and Programs 


Walter U. Soby, Sec.-Treas. 
553 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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right backward (right leg is still across left) 
Tap right toe—hands at sides palms forward, 

head tilted to right— 2 measures 
Chris Wuest, Jr., 
INSTRUCTOR IN MEN’s DANCING, PANZER COLLEGE, E. ORANGE, N.J. 

* * * 
An Active Athletic Association 

© ger of the big problems that physical education teachers and 

school administrators are now facing is to determine the place 
and importance of interscholastic athletics in the school program. 
In our school we have attempted. to build our athletic program 
upon a foundation that would weather, as well as any other sub- 
ject now in the curriculum, the winds of educational principles 
and philosophy. Below is an outline of the method we employ: 

1. Since we are a small high school with an enrollment of sixty 
boys we carry on our athletic teams all boys who care to come out 
for the team, providing that they can meet all eligibility rules. 

2. We have an Athletic Association consisting of all members 
of the school interested in the athletic program. Besides the regular 
officers of president, secretary, and treasurer the Association has 
the following committees: 

a) Reception Committee. This committee directs visiting teams 
to their dressing rooms, visiting spectators to their seats, and ac- 
commodates both players and spectators in every way possible. 

b) Advertising Committee. This committee advertises all games 
and writes up newspaper reports of all contests. 

c) Finance Committee. This committee handles all matters 
pertaining to finances of the Association such as selling tickets, 
keeping books, making purchases, paying bills, etc. This committee 
is under faculty supervision. 

d) Entertainmept Committee. This committee arranges a brief 
program, including lunch, for the teams after the game is over. 

3. The athletic association spends one hour each week discussing 
various problems and working on projects which we think might 
better the program. Some of the problems and projects that the 
Association took up last year were: 

a) A study of training rules. 
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b) Making a list of training rules after the study was ¢ 
c) The place of athletics in the school program. 

d) The place of athletics in one’s life. ; 
e) Benefits of competitive sports. 
f) Desirable results that should come out of an athletic program 
g) Undesirable results that often develop from athletics—caus j 

and remedies. 
h) A study of sportsmanship codes. 
i) The making of the following sportmanship code: 





ompleted 


The A B C’s of a Sportsman 


Always make a square deal. 

Be cheerful 

Cheer good plays but never razz poor ones 
Don’t take unfair advantage 

Eliminate grandstand play for team work 
Fair play wins the game 

Gracefully accept defeat and modestly, victory 
Help others first 

In every game accept willingly official decision 
Joy comes from doing your best 

Keep up the old fight constantly 

Loyalty to coach and ideals is a sportsman’s virtue 
Master your temper and keep cool 

Never alibi 

Observe training rules 

Play for the sake of playing 

Quit—Never! 

Refrain from angry remarks 

Show good feeling by congratulating the winner 
The team is as strong as its weakest player 
Unity is the team’s strength 

Via the road of hard practice comes victory 
Work earnestly 

X emplify your actions for others’ ideals 
Your pep—don’t forget it 

Zealously do your best 








Something New in Books 


WHAT TO TELL THE PUBLIC ABOUT HEALTH 





@ This book is a collection of 200 short articles (300 to 
1,000 words) written by some of America’s best known 
authorities as a special contribution to the cause of Public 
Health. 

The facts are not new but their statement in concise, read- 
able form makes them of great interest to health workers, 
especially in view of the following unusual privilege: 

EACH PURCHASER OF THE BOOK IS GIVEN 

THE RIGHT TO USE IT IN ANY WAY HE 

SEES FIT WITHOUT GIVING CREDIT TO 

THE SOURCE. The articles were collected for 

that very purpose. 


This book is thus a reservoir of accurate information 
that can be drawn on for newspaper articles, class- 
room lessons, health talks, and numerous other occa- 
sions that often cost health workers much time in 
efforts to popularize their subject. 


Please send postpaid 





My check for $.........0... is attached. Please bill me 








<ol> 


USE THIS COUPON 


I understand that this purchase entitles me to copy or reproduce the articles and pictures in any way without giving credit. 


A DETAILED INDEX makes it possible to locate 
any of the many subjects at an instant’s notice. 


THE FOREWORD is a concise résumé of the princi- 
ples of Health Education and an outline of the methods 
that have been found most successful in putting them 
into practice. This was written by Dr. Ira V. Hiscock, 
an outstanding authority on the subject. 

AN APPENDIX gives the names and addresses of 
100 sources of Health Education material and a brief 
description of what each organization so listed has to 
offer. This information alone, put into this concise 
form for the first time, is of immense value to the 
health worker. 

THIS BOOK is an arsenal of ammunition to those 
on the firing line of the Health profession and will he 
of great assistance in getting the essential facts across 
to the public. Price, $2.00 250 pages 





AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
copies of WHAT TO TELL THE PUBLIC ABOUT HEALTH. Price, $2.00. 
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With such a set-up as this for our athletic program, we have been 


able to accomplish the following: 
aw effective health teaching using athletics as an 


approach. an 
2, To do much character training. 
3. To bring the benefits and values of our athletic program into 
the reach of many instead of limiting it to a few. 
P. C. Bechtel 
SuPERVISOR OF HEALTH AND P2YSICAL EpucaTion, HicH ScHoot, 
West Liserty, OHIO 


Health Education 


(Continued from Page 5) 
him, why it protects him, and acquires a conviction that 
it is a desirable service; so desirable that, if he cannot 
get his drinking water from a protected source, he will 
try to apply the same underlying principles of protection 
in his use of the unprotected source. 

The environment of children has greatly expanded 
during the past ten years. The four walls of the home 
and the school have been pushed outwards. The radio, 
telephone, airplane, and newspaper have been instru- 
mental in bringing distant places and events nearer and 
making them a part of the living experiences of children. 
As teachers we must recognize this and help children 
bring all of this into focus with their everyday living and 
through it interpret and increase the meanings of their 
everyday experience. 

The little periodical Spyglass which we have recently 
launched as an educational service attempts to be an 
instrument which will help the child see more clearly 
health values in the world of life, far and near. Its pur- 
pose is not so much to furnish specific items of informa- 
tion as to suggest viewpoints and channels for further 
exploration and thinking. It is an experiment in fur- 
nishing material which will stimulate thinking on the 
part of children. 


N CONCLUSION, then, highways which we may con- 
sider as fruitful for continuing progress are those which 
wil lead in the direction of developing in children the 
power of thinking clearly and the habit of acting on con- 
sidered conclusions in matters of healthful living. 

This involves seeing the aims of health education 
more broadly in their full social relationships rather than 
in specific immediate goals. It means full recognition 
of the broadening aims in education and a breaking 
through of the walls of compartments. It means an ef- 
fort to cooperate in developing health values in the larger 
units of study. The special values will not be lost for 
although such efforts may commence with breadth they 
will end in pointedness. Such an approach will be 
more effective than clinging to small units which are ex- 
clusively limited to health considerations. 

It means training ourselves as teachers to search for 
the dynamic materials which lie richly about the daily 
lives of pupils, that we may help children to self-educa- 
tion in meeting the real problems of living, the solution 
of which offers continuously a fresh challenge, and builds 
in children a self-reliance and the feeling of security 
which comes only of success in thinking oneself out of 
a difficulty. 
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Wellesley College 





Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 





Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 


A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who ,present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 


Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and 
Physical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate, and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 


A five year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 

















TEXTBOOK 
OF SOCIAL DANCING 


The first book to present the Social Dance in relation 
to school, home, ‘recreational centre and life of today 


by 


AGNES AND LuCcILE MARSH 
Noted authorities on the educational dance 


FEATURES :— 
Latest Steps and Newest Combinations 
Dance Etiquette and Party Technique 
Teaching Methods and Lesson Plans 
““A serviceable book, a most useful tool to teachers of dancing.’ 
Prof. Frank Callcott, Columbia University. 


“This book should be very useful to those suegenene not only for 
the physical education but for the recreation of our students.” 


Prof. W. R. Morrison, Oberlin College. 


‘“‘T marvel at the wealth of material packed into it.” 
John Barker, Y.M.C.A., New York City. 


“The chapters on Social Aids and Parties are invaluable.”’ 
Edna Dickson, Y.W.C.A., New York City. 


132 pages 14 illustrations Price $2.50 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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The Mid-West program at Wichita was a great success. 
The music program throughout the convention was unusually 
fine and the banquet will live in the memories of many as one 
of the finest. However, special mention must be made here 
of the splendid demcnstration by the Department of Health 
and Physical Education of the Public Schools of Wichita. 
Many other groups cooperated. I have seen many demonstra- 
tions and this one compares very favorably with the famous 
Cleveland demonstration that was held in the Civic Auditorium 
some six years ago at the Department of Superintendence 
meetings. The demonstration at Wichita consisted of thirty- 
five numbers, showed the whole complete program, and only 
took two hours. It was splendidly organized. The shadow 
pictures called “Health-O-Grams” were very successful. 

**£ & & 

The American Child Health Association will hold its Seventh 
Health Education Conference at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, during the week of June 20 to 24. This conference will take 
the place of the Public Health Institute which was scheduled for 
this week. 

: + * 2 

Abolition of such subjects as Latin, French, algebra,. and 
geometry from school curriculums was recommended yester- 
day by Clyde R. Miller, Director of the Bureau of Educational 
Service at Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

These studies, he said, waste time and money and are useless 
for most children. 

He declared good health and leisure more important than 
the “three R’s.,—(From the New York American, January 
26, 1933) 

* * * * 

Mr. Vaughn Blanchard wishes to correct an inaccurate statement 
concerning the Detroit swimming pools which appeared in one 
issue of the JouRNAL. He writes as follows: “I noticed that it has 
been reported that the Detroit schools have twenty-three school 
pools. Detroit has thirty-two single pools and six double pools; 
that is, pools with folding doors which in reality make a pool for 
the boys and one for the girls, hence a total of thirty-eight indi- 
vidual pools.” 

* * * * : 

Up in Boston school officials invited a cow to visit the 
schools after a questionnaire showed that more than 3,000 
pupils had never seen one. With milk prices what they are, 
some Lancaster county dairymen wish they had never seen a 


cow, too. ae ae 


The following is a statement from the report of the meeting on 
education in the emergency held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, last February. 

“Some boards of education have reduced their budgets by elim- 
inating those school services most recently added. For example, the 
schools’ offerings in music, art, home economics, industrial and 
vocational education, and educational and vocational guidance 
have been decreased. These newer subjects or services have come 
into the school system by virtue of the demand made upon the 
schools to accommodate children at all levels of intelligence and 
of all varieties of interests and vocational outlook. 

“Health service and physical education have been omitted in 
some communities. This is not economy. Adequate school health 
service has resulted in immunity from certain disease and the 
correction of physical defects. It has contributed to the lowering 
of the death rate. Physical education is indispensable for the 
normal growth and development of youth. When children and 
young people are denied the growth and health which come from 
physical activities in educational institutions or in community 
life, the saving in such expenditures may be more than offset 
by the increase for hospitals, reformatories, and jails.” 
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ROGERS 


Among those who have done excellent jobs in working oyt 
programs of practice teaching are C. D. Giauque, formerly of 
Ohio University, Athens, and Lester Crapser of State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

ek + * 

There is a great need throughout the country for short training 
institutes for women in the sports. There is need for the definite 
training of women to become coaches and officials. If women are 
to control their own sports, they must be technically trained, Jy 
the past they have depended upon men officials and instructors. 

The University of Michigan, through Dr. Margaret Bell, is meet. 
ing this outstanding need by providing a sport session for women 
that will meet for ten days, June 20 to June 30. A fine faculty 
and a very strong, practical course has been developed. i 

ek eS 

At the meeting of the Hartford County Health and Physica] 
Education Society, Dr. William Gilbert Anderson spoke op 
the topic, “The Place of Connecticut in the History of Physical 
Education in America.” 





* * * * 


The April Journal of the National Education Association pub- 
lished the list of the sixty educational books of 1932. This list is 
prepared annually for the American Library Association and the 
National Education Association. Among the three outstanding 
books in health and physical education was mentioned The Child 
and Play—based on the reports of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection—by J. E. Rogers. This is a rich 
source for authoritative information on all aspects of play and 
discusses play inside and outside the home, the school and play, 
and municipal recreation. It is addressed to busy parents, teachers, 
and social workers. A readable and interesting style increases its 
value. 

a a 

Dr. Louis R. Burnett, Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, has developed a very fine curriculum in that 
city. Baltimore, under Dr. Burnett’s leadership, has been using 
a series of achievement tests for over two years. He has also 
been working with his staff in writing a new course of study 
for the elementary teachers. Baltimore has not lost any of 
its regular appointed physical education teachers. Several 
new school buildings are being constructed with adequatd 
equipment, including gymnasiums, showers, and athletic fields. 

ee & * 

An opportunity to inspect the University of California’s new 
million-dollar gymnasium for men was given students of the Uni- 
versity between twelve and one o’clock on Friday, January 20, 
following official dedication of the building at the first university 
meeting of the year at eleven o’clock. The general public was given 
a similar opportunity following the California—U.C.L.A. basket- 
ball game in the evening. 

The gymnasium is 395 feet long, 205 feet wide, 60 feet high, and 
contains 3,450,000 cubic feet. The total useful space in the building 
is 168,000 square feet; 119,000 indoors, and 49,000 in outdoor pools, 
sun-decks, etc. 

The relative amounts of floor space assigned to various depart- 
ments or purposes are as follows: physical education 108,000 square 
feet, associated students 15,000, military science 22,000, naval 
science 3,000, classrooms 1,000, and main hall balcony 19,000. 

The general pool is 60 by 90 feet in area and ranges from four 
to nine feet in depth. The diving pool is 40 by 75 feet in area and 
9 to 12 feet in depth. The equipment for these pools includes 6 
one-meter diving boards, 2 three-meter boards, 1 five-meter board, 
and 1 sand-pit board. 

Dimensions of the main gymnasium and basketball pavilion are 
160 by 200 feet with 52 feet ceiling clearance. The balcony will 
seat 5,000 people, and the portable bleachers will seat an additional 
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2,000. It is possible to hold a basketball game, three simultaneous 
ractice games, or three simultaneous boxing or wrestling matches 
with this number of spectators in attendance. ; 
There are separate gymnasia for minor sports as follows: boxing, 
40 by 60 feet ; wrestling, 40 by 60 feet; apparatus, 40 by 60 feet; 
and fencing, 21 by 59 feet. There are five standard squash courts 
puilt according to the regulations of the Squash Racquets Associa- 
tion. These courts may be converted into singles courts for hand- 


Equipment for the convenience of students includes 4,000 lockers, 
3 sun-lamps, and 225 showers. In addition there are arm baths, 
leg baths, and miscellaneous hydrotherapeutic apparatus. 

The materials used in construction of the gymnasium include 
10,800 cubic yards of concrete, 14,500 barrels of cement, 360 tons 
of reinforcing steel, 1010 tons of structural steel, 550,000 board 
feet of form lumber, and 207,500 man hours of labor, the equivalent 
of the life labor of 35 men. 

eo. 


The school playgrounds and athletic fields of Newton, 
Massachusetts, are famous. They are all tufted and beauti- 
fully surfaced. The tennis courts are of the finest construc- 
tion. These grounds are maintained by Ernst Hermann, 
Director of Sargent School, Boston University, and also 
Director of Newton Playgrounds and Recreation. There is 
a corps of gardeners and workers that keep the school 
grounds of Newton in the best condition throughout the year. 

* * * Xx 


The following is a news item from Hugo Otopalik, Iowa State 
College, Ames, and also president of the Iowa Physical Education 
Association, one of the most active in the country due largely to 
Mr. Otopalik’s leadership: “The American wrestling team, composed 
of all college or former college men, won the wrestling champion- 
ship for the second time in the history of the Modern Games; 
winning in 1924 for the first time and 1932 the other; in other 
years the American team won either one or two first places out 
of the seven weights; we won three firsts and two seconds this 
year out of seven weight classes.” 

a a 


Miss Mabel Cummings, formerly of Oregon and Wellesley, 
is now with the New Jersey College for Women. Miss 
Cummings has been a leader in the development of college 
women’s physical education in this country for many years. 

es. & * 


Miss Helena M. Kees is Director of Physical Education at the 
New Jersey College for Women and is doing a splendid piece of 
work, 

xs & SS 


The teacher-training staff at the University of Wisconsin under 
the new set-up is made up of a group of men who have had years 
of experience in the field and who have developed a fund of knowl- 
edge. Mr. Lowman, as chairman of the course, centers his 
attention on the courses in Administration of Physical Education 
and Athletics; Nature, Function, and Organization of Play; and the 
Social Interpretations of Play. 

Dr. J. C. Elsom, a pioneer in the field of physical education, 
assumes the responsibility of the courses in Health Education, Medi- 
cal Examinations and Therapeutics, Physical Therapy, Camp Ad- 
ministration and Scouting, and Community Recreation. 

Mr. Robert Nohr, a specialist in teaching and methods, assumes 
the responsibility of the courses in Human Mechanics, Physiology 
of Exercise, Tests and Measurements, Methods in Supervision, and 
Instruction and Practice. 

Mr. A. L. Masley is especially qualified in the field of the more 
practical phases of this work, and is also responsible for the super- 
vision of practice teaching, courses in First Aid, and Rural Leader- 
ship and Recreation. 

Other qualified members of the staff are responsible for instruction 
in minor sports, certain phases of practice work, and in the technique 
of major sports. The major sports, however, come largely under the 
supervision of the major coaches in order that the men in the train- 


ri courses may receive the best teaching technique in these various 
phases, 
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The following personal items, at my request, have been 
sent to me by Carl Schrader: 

Yes, it’s a fact—Dr. Burdick was a great stunt man and 
tumbler! Harvard Summer School saw him at his best. He 
is one of few men in the profession who has practiced all 
the things he now preaches. 

‘+ &e 

What a joy it is to remember Dr. Anderson of Yale performing on 
single, double, and triple horizontal bars. No professional ever 
touched his elegance and finish. His clog dancing too was in a class 
by itself. Tap dancing now? hm! hm! 

eae © 

Dr. Woll of New York City College! Will anyone who 
attended the Harvard Summer School in those days ever for- 
get him? Peck’s bad boy was an eagle scout compared with 
him. From leading a Dutch band after midnight in the 
dorm to hiding swordfish eyes in fellow students’ beds. There 
is a wealth of practical humor on record. (He made one of 
the most significant contributions to the anatomy of the 
eye.) 

a 

Believe it or not! Dr. Aldinger was a great ball player in his day. 
His baseball teams at the Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, Normal School 
were known and played all over that state. He had to go to Har- 
vard Summer School for a wife and none but a Sargent girl would 
do. 

*x* * * * 

Is there anything in the practice field that Dr. Maroney 
did not star in? Everything in the gym was a handy tool 
to him, A great fencer, a great dancer, and star pupil of 
Professor Hibbert’s class. His ability achievements pre- 
ceded his degree. 

: * & 3% 

Have Dr. Lamb tell you how he bummed his way home to Aus- 

tralia during his summer vacation while a student at Springfield 


College. He is the personification of the true play instinct and a 
great sport. He bets on every stroke in golf and every stand in 
curling. 


* * * * 


Honorable mention must be given to Carl Schott, Arthur 
Upton, and Melville Stewart in West Virginia for their splen- 
did efforts toward the maintenance of the state-wide program 
of health and physical education in that state. They have 
worked valiantly and vigorously to maintain the program. 

* ¢ * + 

A very fine pamphlet and one much needed has just been printed 
by the Department of School Health and Physical Education of the 
National Education Association. It is entitled Athletics for Girls— 
A Digest of Principles and Policies for Administrators and Teachers 
in Junior and Senior High Schools. Miss Ethel Perrin, a member 
of the Executive Committee of this department, is the editor of 
this worth-while document that was written especially for super- 


intendents and principals. 
: + 2 oe 


Many have helped in California, but special mention must 
be made of Mr. C. M. Davis, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Berkeley, California, who is President of the 
California State Physical Education Association. 

* * * * 


F. G. McCormick is Director of the Department of Physical 
Education and Athletics at Minnesota University. This depart- 
ment includes the total four-fold program of (1) inter-college 
athletics, (2) intramurals, (3) physical education, and (4) the 
professional course. Mr. McCormick was a famous athlete at 
the University of South Dakota. He is a coach, lawyer, and once 
served as Assistant United States Attorney. He has been at Minne- 


sota four years. 
* * * * 


Among the many national organizations that have helped 
preserve the physicai education program honorable mention 
must be made of The American Legion. Especially fine help has 
also been given by the Parent-Teacher Associations and the 
National Tuberculosis, and Public Health Associations. 
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FFICERS of the Eastern District Association elected at Spring- 

field, Massachusetts, at the Eastern District Convention are: 
President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University ; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Franklin Gray, Director of Physical Education, Springfield ; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace Jones, Director of Physical Education 
for Girls, Summit, N. J. 

Mid-West District officers elected at the Wichita Convention of 
the District Association are: President—Margaret Bell, M.D., Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Vice-President—C. H. McCloy, Ph.D., Iowa 
State University; Secretary-Treasurer—Birch Bayh, Director of 
Physical Education, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

e+ 2 & 


MBE: PAUL WASHKE, the retiring President of the North- 
West District Association, announces the new officers of 
the Association. President, Professor H. H. House, Washington 
State College; First Vice-President, Miss Gladys Rudston, Spo- 
kane Public Schools; Second Vice-President, Miss Evelyn Hase- 
mayer, Reed College, Portland; Secretary-Treasurer, Roland Bel- 
shaw, University of Washington. 
a a a. 


I fove new officers of the Ohio State Society are as follows: Pres- 
ident—Helen N. Smith, University of Cincinnati; Vice-President 
—Arthur Tressell, Olmstead Falls; Secretary—Delbert Oberteuffer, 
Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
* * * * 
D ®. JAMES ABEL of the Federal Office of Education states 
that the depression has affected education in the United States 
more than in any foreign country. In Canada, education has been 
reduced Jess than any other government function although all 
economies that can safely be effected are being done. Italy is ex- 
panding its educational program especially in the field of physical 
education, and the new Irish Free State is putting into effect a big 
reform program begun in 1922. There education has suffered no 
cuts at all although other government expenditures are being re- 
duced. England has suffered a general 10 per cent cut in her 
educational costs but is considering raising the school fees to im- 
prove the situation. France is planning to remove tuition fees 
from all secondary school education and, in the countries of South 
America, the educational situation is little changed in the past three 
years. Of all the foreign countries, Palestine alone has suffered 
the greatest check to its school growth. The United States has 
reduced the per capita cost of education 22 per cent and the fight 
to save some efficient educational system is just beginning. 
te & & 
THE officers for the Georgia Physical Education Association for 
1932-33, are as follows: President—Miss Ernestine Grote, 
Macon; Vice-President—Mrs. H. Stewart Wootten, Milledgeville; 
Secretary—Mr. A. G. Logan, Savannah; Treasurer—Mr. J. Lewis 
Cook, Decatur. 
*x* * * * 
LARGE and steady demand for both the “Statement of the 
National Committee on Physical Education,” which was 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, and of 
the March and April numbers of the Journat has encouraged 
the offices of the National Association to believe that the public 
is sincerely interested in the subject of physical education. Many 
magazines such as the Michigan Public Health publication of the 
Michigan Department of Health have quoted the “Statement” 
entire. Letters are constantly coming in to the offices commend- 
ing one or another of the articles in the Journat and thanking 
us for their helpfulness. 
*x* * * * 
brag articles interesting to physical educators are “Children Can- 
not Grow Up Twice” by Dorothy Canfield Fisher in the No- 
vember Good Housekeeping and “Adolescent Education” by Floyd 
Dell in the November Progressive Education. 
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b panapers and prices of twenty-eight monographs reporting fing 

ings of the National Survey of Secondary Education have heal 
announced by the Federal Office of Education. Orders May be 
placed with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print. 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., specifying Office of Education, By). 
letin 1932 No. 17, together with monograph numbers. Each 
monograph is bound separately. 

Among those listed the following are of special Significance 
to physical education: No. 15, Research in Secondary Schools 10 
cents; No. 16, Interpreting the Secondary Schools to the Publi 
10 cents; No. 18, Procedures in Curriculum Making, 10 cons. 
No. 19, The Program of Studies, 15 cents; No. 27, Intramural anj 
Interscholastic Athletics, 10 cents; and No. 28, Health and Physical 
Education, 10 cents. 

*x* * * * 
guage facts on the value of physical education are found 
in the following pamphlets: 

Why Physical Education? National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City (15 cents). 

The December Bulletin of the Maryland State Physical Edy. 
cation Association, Miss Naomi M. Lantz, Secretary, 1312 x 
Broadway, Baltimore. 

The January Bulletin of the Wisconsin State Physical Educa. 
tion Association has two forceful articles by Professor Guy §. 
Lowman, President. Mr. C. A. Wangerin, 4074 North 18th S$, 
Milwaukee, is the editor. 

x * * * 
"= unfortunate part of the present economic crisis as related 
to teachers’ salaries is reflected in an article in the March 25 
issue of School and Society by President Frank Graham of the 
University of North Carolina. Mr. Graham said: “The attrac. 
tion of the best talent away from the teaching profession into 
business and the other professions, already strong, is setting in 
strongest at the top .... Within a year, three out of the best 
school superintendents in North Carolina have been employed 
by commercial houses... .” Teaching has always been faced 
with the problem of holding the services of high grade individual 
because of the low returns in money, security, and appreciation 
That it will find the problem increasingly severe during the nett 
decade is clear to any student of the history of education. 
: 2 + * 
HE American Child Health Association will hold its seventh 
Health Education Conference in Ann- Arbor, Michigan, from 
June 20 to 24 inclusive. Discussions will center on practical 
problems in the school health program in teacher, secondary, and 
elementary education. The purpose of this conference is to chart 
some significant trends in the growth of present school health 
programs, clarify a few definite problems which tend to retard 
future growth of programs, and formulate sound principles and 
policies which will be of practical value in promoting school 
health programs. For further information, write to Miss Anne 
Whitney, Director of Educational Service, American Child Health 
Association, 450 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
* * * Ok 
—- teachers are informed of nearly five hundred 
selected U.S. publications in a new series of circulars issued 
by the Federal Office of Education. Circular 51 contains the 
names of U.S. Government publications useful in health educa- 
tion, and Circular 68 the names of U.S. Government publications 
useful in physical education and recreation. 
. * & & 
HE Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers will be held at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, from May 21 to 26. The theme of the convention will 
center around the “Child and His Community.” Art, music, 
drama, recreation, and other so-called “fads and frills” important 
to education will be given serious thought and discussion at this 
Convention. Following an inspirational address by some national 
leader, discussion conferences will take up different phases of 
the subjects. For more detailed information, write the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 
‘2 a 
HE State Board of Health, Division of Infant and Child Hy- 
giene, of Indiana has been transferred to Indiana University. 
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N INTERESTING bulletin on the subject of Progress in Phys- 
A ical Education, 1930-1932 by Marie M. Ready, Associate Spe- 
cialist in Physical Education, Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, has been reprinted from School Life, Vol. XVIII, No. i. 
September, 1932. A review of the last two years in health education 
will appear in a later issue of School Life. Circular number 68 lists 
the U.S. publications that are useful in physical education and recre- 
ation. This may be obtained from the U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, at Washington. 

* Ok OK OK 

HE new Washington School of Physical Education has been 
T Gablished under Miss Pearl Hicks as director. There are nine 
members of the staff including Guy Leadbetter, a leading ortho- 
pedic surgeon of the East and Miss Louisa Lippitt, former 
Director of Corrective Gymnastics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The new school offers a four-year course in physical educa- 
tio and a one-year course in physiotherapy for graduates of 
physical education and graduate nurses. 

; e +: & « 

Y A vote of 1230 parents in Needham, Massachusetts, drawing, 
B kindergartens, music, physical education, sewing, and manual 
training were emphatically endorsed as necessary for the children’s 
best welfare. The vote on physical education stood 1125 for 
and 87 against continuing it in the schools. This was the most 
favorable vote recorded for any subject. Many of the letters 
stated that the small saving of the taxpayers’ money was an ex- 
pensive way of taking the depression out on the children and 
that savings should be made along other lines. Where the sub- 
ject has been thoroughly explained or demonstrated to parents 
and taxpayers, the vote has been uniformly in favor of retaining 
physical education in the schools. This should impress upon 
physical educators the necessity for a clear and public demon- 
stration of the values of the program in modern living. 

+e kk * 
EE Pan-Pacific Junior Pentathlon will be held in California 
this summer. Originally sponsored by the Los Angeles Times, it 
now operates annually in twelve Western states. Contestants are 
limited to boys up to fifteen years of age. This event is designed 
to stimulate interest in individual physical and character building 
and is being handled by leaders in public and private school 
playground and physical education programs. The Executive 
Committee has as chairman, Charles W. Davis, Director, Health 
Education, Berkeley, California. 
* * * * 


A PROMOTION campaign in the City of Rochester, New 
York, under the direction of Mr. H. J. Norton, Director of 
Health Education, resulted in a total of fifty-two new members for 
the American Physical Education Association. Such professional 
interest and support as this explains why the National Association 
is maintaining its high level of membership during this period of 
educational crisis. 
_ + ee 
D®: HERBERT S. WEET, Superintendent of Schools, Roches- 
ter, New York in the October 8, 1932, issue of School and 
Society, has an article on the Rochester schools from which the 
following statement is quoted: “There are those who argue quite 
as strongly for the retention of the one subject as for the reten- 
tion of the other. Wholly aside from what the fine and prac- 
tical arts in the public schools may mean in the way of opening 
up channels for the wholesome use of leisure time on the part of 
all, and wholly aside from any strictly vocational service which 
the teaching of these arts may bring, they have a value as a means 
of general education for large numbers of boys and girls in our 
public schools, for which no substitute has as yet been found. 
However valuable Latin and other academic subjects may be to 
the educational welfare of some, they are not at all adapted to 
the educational need and development of others. But today all 
types of abilities and interests are in our schools rather than the 
selected few who went to high school during the days that those 
of us past middle life remember.” 
* ek Kk x 
THE membership of the Touch-Football Rules Committee cre- 
ated by the. Intramural Section and appointed by the College 
Physical Education Association is announced as follows: H. Har- 
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FUN -STUNTS 
IN THE WATER 














BY SCULLING WITH HANDS OVER 
HEAD AND SPREAD APART, PERFORM 
A SERIES OF BACKWARD SOMERSMATS 

NTH BOOY IN LAYOUT POSITION. 

INHALE QUICKLY THROUGH MOUTH 
WHEN FACE COMES TO SURFACE, KEEP 
FROM BY SLOW 


EXHALATION BELOW SURFACE. 








= _—— -- === cee 
Ss UBMARINE. 
SOULL ON BACK, WHALE; LIFT ONE 
70 VERTICAL POSITION TOE POINTED, 
4 AALMS TURNED UP, KEEP MOVING 

















42 water stunts diagrammed 
and more than 100 described. 
See sample stunts above. Size 
of chart — 16x12” 6-ply yel- 
low cardboard, coated with par- 
affin, ready to hang on wall in 
swimming pool, locker room, 
gymnasium, or out of doors. 


, Entertaining 
and 
instructive 


Immediate delivery. We pay the postage. 
SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 
155 East 44th Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find 50 cents for which please send 
me the Water Stunts Chart. 
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rison Clarke, Director of Intramural Athletics, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y., Chairman; R. E. Belshaw, Supervisor of 
Intramural Athletics, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Howard Beresford, Director of Intramural Athletics, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado; Nash Higgins, Director 
of Intramural Athletics, University of Florida, Gainesville, Flor- 
ida; H. J. Schmidt, Director of Intramural Athletics, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa; Leslie E. Swain, Director of Intramural 
Athletics, Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 
* * Ok x 

| jewon Vermont Physical Education Association held its annual 

meeting during the State Teachers Convention in Burlington. 
It was the best attended and most helpful meeting yet held. 

James E. Rogers gave a fine address before the general assem- 
bly on “Education for Leisure.” A meeting of those interested 
in teacher training and physical education in the normal schools as 
well as a morning and afternoon session of physical and health 
education directors appreciated his helpful guidance. 

Following the Friday afternoon session group conferences were 
held. The school nurses had as a speaker Dr. Paul D. Clark, spe- 
cialist on children’s diseases, who gave a very enlightening talk 
on “Medical Inspection in Elementary Schools.” 

Members of the Women Directors’ Section, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Eleanor C. Cummings, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Vermont, discussed athletics and play days for 
girls. Arrangements were made for future meetings at which time 
rules for various sports would be discussed. 

The High School Coaches Association, led by William R. 
Hammond, Cathedral High School, Burlington, organized the schools 
of the state for wider participation in the athletic program and 
discussed plans for the coming year. 

Officers for the coming year are Milton Hard, Burlington, Pres- 
ident; Ralph E. Erickson, Windsor, Vice-President; Frances Bab- 
bitt, Burlington, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Under the guidance of our worthy secretary, Miss Babbitt, 
two news letters have been distributed and another will appear in 
April. A Southern Boys’ Basketball Tournament under the di- 
rection of the Rotary Club, as well as a Senior and Junior Tourna- 
ment under the direction of the Headmasters’ Club, closed the 
basketball season in the state. 


* oe Ok x 
A CLIPPING taken from the Ann Arbor Daily News of Satur- 
day, January 21: 

“The viewpoint of a parent was presented by Mrs. John Raaf 
to the Ann Arbor Teachers’ Club at the monthly meeting of the 
club Wednesday afternoon. In answer to the question, ‘What 
would you take from the curriculum if retrenchment were neces- 
sary ?’ she replied, ‘I would never take from, but add to, the curri- 
culum—a strange suggestion at this time of depression. And yet 
I say, after thinking of all the years of work needed to bring our 
schools to the present-day efficiency, that we still want the three 
R’s but all the extras too. Because my son is not an artist, do I 
want art dropped from the schools? Music that adds to the joy 
of living? Gym, the joy of every boy and girl?’” 

a ek ew 

HE new officers of the Utah State Society are as follows: Presi- 

dent—J. R. Griffiths, University of Utah, Salt Lake City; Vice- 
President, Ruth Wilson, Riverside School, Salt Lake City; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Melba Boyle, Provo High School, Provo. 

eee & 


= has organized a state society and elected as president 

Miss Ruth Cranz of the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
* ok *k x 

ENNSYLVANIA State College has changed the dates of its sum- 

mer session as advertised in the February issue of the JouRNAL 

OF HEALTH AND Puysicat EpucaTion. The new dates are July 6 to 

August 15. The old dates were July 3 to August 11. 

ce =e & 

B. SMITH, Chief, Extension Service, United States Depart- 

* ment of Agriculture, says: 

“There is something about agriculture and country life that makes 
for sound foundations. for practically any future superstructure. 
From youth the country child is being educated and trained in the 
fundamentals and verities of life. The isolation of the farm, how- 
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ever, with its limited recreational and social Contacts, devel 
individualism, while many of the large accomplishments 
kind come through cooperation. .. . 

“Recreation among rural people needs fostering. If People play 
together, they are likely to cooperate and work together, . 
is perhaps no greater need among rural people today than coop. 
eration in community, state, and national enterprises, and this cay 
be fostered through systematized recreation. This phase of exten. 
sion work, particularly with rural youth through the 4-H Clubs 
should be much more largely developed.” 

is + & 


I feo National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 16th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C., publishes leaflets which include health 
programs for parent-teacher associations. Member Associations 
may obtain these from the state branch. A list of their public. 
tions will be sent upon request. 
- * 


Of map. 


* O* 
bf new officers of the Illinois State Society are as follows. 
President—S. C. Staley, University of Illinois; Vice-President 
Margaret Barto, Illinois State Normal University, Normal; Vic. 
President—Lester W. Bandy, Public Schools, Danville; Secretary. 
Treasurer—Louis Kulcinski, State Supervisor of Physical Eduq. 
tion, Springfield. 
 * * om 


WE OWE to the biologists an appreciation of the real deep-dow 

meaning of play. It is not a mere safety valve for moto 
energy and emotions; it is the young form of work, the appren. 
ticeship before the real business begins, the preliminary canter 
before the race. Furthermore, play affords idiosyncracies whic 
are all too quickly smothered in ordinary life. It is also the time 
when the young animal or the young child learns self-subordin. 
tion, the art of give and take, learns, as we say, to play the gam 
... . Sir Arthur Thomson, in an address before the London 
Teachers’ Association on the subject “The Value of Biological 
Teaching in Schools.” 

* 2 & «@ 


~- the general announcement in March of the plan of Citi. | 
zens’ Councils for Constructive Economy under which national 
organizations are uniting to encourage their members to partic- 
pate in the organization of local councils, inquiries have come to 
the national headquarters from all sections of the United States, 
Groups of citizens interested in reducing governmental costs with- 
out curtailing essential services are welcoming the suggestion of 
a device through which they may unite with other groups having 
a similar interest and thus make their desires more articulate and 
their recommendations more forceful. 

The central organization of the movement has been perfected 
by the establishment of headquarters at the office of the National 
Municipal League, 309 East 34 Street, New York City. Professor 
Thomas H. Reed of the University of Michigan will serve a 
chairman of a Committee on Citizens’ Councils for Constructive 
Economy which will include all of the original sponsors of the 
Citizens’ Councils movement. 

Arrangements have been made to utilize radio to encourage 
the formation of councils. Following the series of “You and 
Your Government” programs which ends in June, a series of 
fifteen half-hour weekly broadcasts on Citizens’ Councils wil 
be sent out over the NBC network. 

Some misunderstanding of the purpose of Citizens’ Council 
has been evidenced in letters whose writers have asked whether 
councils would not be duplicates of local taxpayers’ associations 
or similar bodies. It should be emphasized that the Councils art 
not proposing to set up a new organization or agency in aly 
locality but merely to set up machinery that will permit existing 
organizations to cooperate effectively in their common aim to 
achieve wise economy in government. 

Several communities have reported representative groups of 
citizens already in existence which may be utilized as the nucle 
of Citizens’ Councils. 

While stimulus for organization can come from headquarters, © 
the actual formation of a council depends in the last word upo. 
an individual—the person who takes it upon himself to arrange 
a meeting with five or more other persons, representatives of clubs 
or other civic groups in the city. If such a council has not ye 
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been formed in your city, you who are reading this may be the 

one to take the initiative. es a 
Developments in the organization of Citizens Councils in your 

locality should be reported to the Committee on Citizens’ Coun- 

cils for Constructive Economy, 309 East 34 Street, New York. 
: ae 

R. GUY S. LOWMAN, Chairman of the Wisconsin State 
D Physical Education Association, has submitted the following 
interesting news note: , ‘ 

“The Society of Physical Education in the State of Wisconsin, 
through its officers and Publicity Committee, is attempting to 
develop a physical education consciousness throughout the state, 
and to awaken members in its own field to problem conscious- 
ness and to the realization that it is necessary to show objective 
evidence of definite outcomes from the program if it is to be 
retained in the revaluated curriculum. 

“ail men’s and women’s organizations have been contacted, 
and educational administrators as well. But realizing that the 
educational administrator and school board members are possibly 
the ones who are in greatest need of information concerning 
the program of health and physical education, an innovation 
in reaching them was recently set up by Mr. W. J. Wittich, of 
the State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, through a 
Health and Physical Education Clinic for educational admin- 
istrators and members of the school board. 

“This Clinic was held on March 31, 1933, and invitations were 
sent out to at least one hundred educational administrators within 
a radius of one hundred miles of LaCrosse. Unfortunately the 
yearly spring downfall and flood came just the day before the 
date of the Clinic, which made practically all roads impassable. 
However, even with this handicap, a representative group of 
educational administrators and school board members were pres- 
ent, and seemed deeply appreciative of the new interests and new 
phases of our field which were brought to their attention. 

“The following program was presented: 

12:30 P.M.—Luncheon Program—“A Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Program for a School System”—W. J. Wittich, Director, 
Department of Physical Education. 

2:00 P.M.—Training School Program: 

I. a. Stunts—3 and 4 grade girls 
b. Games—S and 6 grade girls 
II. Elementary Athletics—3 and 4 grade boys 
Ill. Story Plays—1.and 2 grade children 
IV. Diagnosis and Prescription of Exercises 
a. Physical Examinations—S and 6 grade boys 
b. Corrective Exercises—Junior High School boys 

V. Clog and Tap Dancing—Junior High School girls 

VI. Apparatus and Relays—Junior High School boys 
3:00 P.M.—Demonstration of Development and Recreative Ac- 

tivities by Students of the Department of Physical Education: 

I. Preventive, Conditioning, and 
Developmental Activities—Sophomore Men and Women 
II. Folk Dancing—Junior Men and Women 
III. Basketball Fundamental 
Coaching Technique—Sophomore Men 
IV. Group Games 
a. Typical boys games—Senior Men 
b. Volleyball and deck tennis—Freshmen Women 
—Junior Men 
c. Badminton—Sophomore Women 
V. Natural Dancing—Senior Women 
a. Class work in dancing 
1. Body fundamentals 
b. Dance Patterns—Members of Orchesis 
1. Run, run, run 
2. Scarfs 
4:00 P.M.—Swimming Demonstration—T ypical Activities 
a. 5 and 6 grades and junior high school girls 
b. Junior high school boys 
4:30 P.M—W.A.A. Mass Swimming Meet 
Because of the interest shown in this first Clinic set up for 
educational administrators, and recognizing the program to be 
most helpful in broadening the vision of this group in relation to 
our work, it will be the plan to conduct similar Clinics for similar 
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NEW JERSEY 
Dr. Allen G. Ireland 

At a conference called by the State Department of Public 
Instruction, the physical and health education instructors of the 
normal schools and teachers colleges, Rutgers University, New 
Jersey College for, Women, and Panzer College expressed them- 
selves as favoring a plan whereby they will be informed of needs 
and conditions in the field through visiting schools with members 
of the state staff and through reports. The group discussed 
other topics and problems of mutual interest. 

Physical education for cardiac cases is a special feature of the 
girls’ program at the Camden Senior High School. It is carried 
out by Miss Marjorie Van Horn, physical education teacher, and 
Miss Mary B. Floyd, nurse, under the direction of Dr. Mabel 
Lesher, school physician. 

For the information of those who inquire concerning the bulle- 
tin letters sent out by the state department in previous years, 
we can only say that the discontinuance of these letters was 
compelled by a greatly reduced budget for mimeographing and 
postage. 

The Emergency Relief Administration of New Jersey is calling 
upon physical education teachers in schools to participate to the 
fullest extent possible in local recreation programs for the unem- 
ployed. Aside from the very real service that can be rendered 
in this way, we are justified in looking upon it as one means 
of creating community recognition and of making friends. 

Mr. Randall Warden, Director of Physical Education, Newark, 
is heading a movement among physical educators and others to 
revive interest in amateur baseball. In the long run, our school 
work is invariably strengthened by all we do in the interests 
of public welfare. 

Hamilton Township High School girls were hostesses recently 
at an indoor play day for girl delegates from several neigh- 
boring schools. Reports received indicate that the affair was 
most successful. 

Mr. Irwin Weiss is doing a nice piece of posture work for 
the pupils of the Princeton Elementary School. An interesting 
feature is the cooperation of the parent-teacher association. 

Princeton High School uses the double period plan for phy- 
sical education. A given pupil is scheduled for two ninety-minute 
periods a week. 

The annual High School Conference is scheduled for May 5 
and 6 at New Brunswick. A good program has been arranged. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William G. Moorhead 

A very interesting program was given on January 30 at the 
promotion exercises of the 9A class at Camp Curtin Junior High 
School, Harrisburg. The subject of the program was Health and 
Physical Education and, in addition to several papers prepared 
by the graduating students, a demonstration was given by both 
boys and girls consisting of dances, tumbling, pyramids, and 
calisthenic drills. Many schools this year and last have been 
giving as the theme of their graduating exercises, the program in 
health. 

A splendid demonstration of health and physical education 
activities was given in the gymnasium of the Cass Township 
High School the latter part of January. The program was built 
around a demonstration of activities and the development of 
health habits in the lower grades. A feature of this program was 
a demonstration of the old time “Plain Quadrille”’ which was 
given by high school boys and girls. The costumes were appro- 
priate to the dance, and this number was one of the most pleasing 
on the program. 
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In order that such a demonstration should portray dail 
ities rather than special activities which have been prepa 
a period of time, a typical class was presented by th 
grade high school group. Another feature was a senior 
performed by the high school girls and the dance was 
the girls themselves, thus showing what can be done 
dancing in high schools. 

Appropriate with the change that is quite Senerally taki 
place in athletic policies and school relationships by the Varios 
teachers colleges, the State Teachers College at Califoni, 
brought a faculty volleyball team along with the basketball team 
to Indiana State Teachers College. An interesting feature Of the 
volleyball game was the fact that the rival coaches of the basket. 
ball teams were members of the respective volleyball teams, Mr 
Sanders, Head of the Department of Health and Physical Edua. 
tion at Indiana, reports that the response of the students Ws 
very interesting and wholesome and that it is the feeling of th 
athletic committee at Indiana that next season this contest sho 
take place in the afternoon and be followed by a social evey 
and dinner. Why isn’t this a good suggestion for other schook 
to consider? 

Two new high schools have been completed recently and pro. 
vision has been made in both of them for splendid facilities fy, 
physical education. The Pottsville High School has two large 
gymnasiums—one 90 feet x 65 feet and the other 80 feet x 60 fe 
The showers for girls make it possible to take care of 42 gi 
at one time. A feature of this set-up is that provision has bee 
made for a separate heating and ventilating system for th 
gymnasium and shower rooms. 

In Millersburg, a new high school was completed a year or » 
ago and splendid physical education facilities provided throug 
the generosity of a citizen of the town. Two hundred thousay 
dollars was made available for the erection of a public libry 
and combination auditorium-gymnasium which have been buil 
as a unit of the high school building. 

A copy of the program of the Philadelphia Physical and Health 
Education Association Meeting which was held on Friday an 
Saturday, February 3 and 4, at Temple University, has been 
received from Mr. Trevelyn James, President of this Association 
On Friday, Mr. Emil Rath of Indianapolis discussed the activity 
programs and underlying philosophy of several of the prominent 
physical educators of Europe. This talk was illustrated with 
moving pictures. On Saturday morning, a practical program 
was offered in which Mr. Rath taught certain selected activities 
with special emphasis on types advocated and promoted by 
Mr. Carl W. Loges. 
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NEW YORK 
W. W. H. Mustaine 


Many of the smaller school systems are showing progress with 
one or more phases of the new program. Among these is Cam- 
den, where an excellent program has been organized by W.1L 
Willis, Physical Director, with the hearty support of the schod 
principal, Carlyle C. Ring. A definite program and administr 
tive organization are provided for required physical education, 
intramural and interschool sports, noon-hour activities, and adult 
community recreation. Physical fitness tests have been give 
and pupils have been classified into four groups according to ther 
individual health needs. Individual corrective work is planne 
for the low group. A lively program of intramural activities 
is under way, as well as interschool competition in soccer, bask*- 
ball, and baseball. Noon-hour programs consist of semi-active 
games and pastimes for pupils who bring their lunches to schodl. 
Recreational programs are also provided for such community 
organizations as the churches, fraternal orders, members of the 
local post of the American Legion, and independent groups. 

Superintendent Ward C. Moon, and Supervisor of Physic 
Education Sam J. Kalloch, of Poughkeepsie, are planning a com- 
plete reorganization of physical education in the elementaty 
schools of that city. A recent meeting held with the superit- 
tendent for a discussion of plans was attended by all elementary 
school principals, high school principal, school medical super 
visor, physical educators, school nurses, a representative of the 
State Education Department, and other specialists. While ® 
taining the general values of a broad recreational program, the 
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new plan looks to the achievement of more specific health ob- 
‘ectives through differentiated service to individual children and 
through specific program adjustments to meet the needs of spe- 
cial groups. Mass preventive and corrective activities are in- 
cluded, as also is individual corrective work given under super- 
vision of the school physician. 

All schools in the “Lewneida” _Athletic League have given 
physical fitness tests to pupils of junior and senior high school 
grades, and plan to utilize the physical fitness index and the 
“strength index” of individual pupils in organizing local school 
programs and in equalizing competition in interschool sports. 
This League consists of Port Leyden, West Port Leyden, Consta- 
bleville, Glenfield, Forestport, Turin, and Lyons Falls. All are 
comparatively small schools in Lewis and Oneida | counties. — 

Plans for the new high school building at Arlington, adjacent 
to Poughkeepsie, include a combination of gymnasium-auditorium. 
with accessory offices, dressing, locker, and shower rooms for boys 
and for girls. The new facilities to be ready next year will 
make possible a much more effective indoor program than present 
crowded conditions permit. The old building, with its gym- 
nasium, will be used as an elementary school. 

At a meeting of the Western District of the State Health and 
Physical Education Association held in Buffalo, methods of stag- 
ing an indoor miniature “play day” for elementary school boys 
and for high school girls were demonstrated. For the former 
the activities were circle dodgeball, football, target throw, pole 
climbing, and medicine ball pursuit (relay) race; and for the 
latter, over-under relay, circle tug of war, obstacle relay race, 
push ball and kick-over. A six-page mimeographed outline de- 
scribing the methods of organization and administration, pre- 
pared by Buffalo teachers, was distributed to the large group 
of directors present. 

Carl H. Burkhardt, Director of Physical Education in Buffalo, 
has a brief four-page mimeographed outline on “Staging Physical 
Education Activities.” It provides a valuable checklist of pre- 
liminary matters such as planning the program, rehearsals, stage 
plans, costumes, music, business, the organization of details, and 
delegation of responsibilities for various duties during the public 
performance, and gives suggestions for “putting the program on 
and over.” 

E. C. Coffin, Director of Physical Education in Port Chester, 
has established an “honor roll” of pupils who show proficiency 
in athletics and in various types of indoor activities such as 
chinning, rope climbing, standing broad jump, running high 
jump, fence vaulting, and intramural volleyball. Pupils have 
responded to this plan with enthusiasm. 

A new team game called “New-Ten” for boys or girls of 
junior high school age was recently invented by Steven Chovey, 
Physical Director in John Roberts School in Syracuse. The game 
is a combination of newcomb, basketball, and tennis. It has 
gained rapidly in popularity and has been pronounced excellent 
for its health values as well as for the development of alertness, 
self-control, and sportsmanship. 

Paul Krimmel, Director of Physical Education in Syracuse, 
also reports that of twelve members of his staff who were re- 
duced to part time last year as a part of the economy program, 
six have been placed back on full time. Under present conditions 
this action represents a real achievement and not only reflects 
public appreciation of the local physical education program but 
also perhaps places Syracuse among the first cities in the country 
to begin recouping physical education losses caused by the de- 
pression. ; 

Harold L. Herkimer, Supervisor of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion at Niagara Falls, is issuing a twelve-page monthly bulletin 
to the members of his department, school principals, teachers, 
and others. This bulletin aids greatly in disseminating informa- 
tion on programs, projects, and progress in required and after- 
school physical education, health teaching, school medical 
supervision, nurse-teacher service, and dental hygiene. 


CONNECTICUT 
Dr. Charles J]. Prohaska 
In the State Normal School at New Britain, English country 
dancing is included in the athletic association program of elective 
activities. Interest in the country dance party given at the end 
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of the season is increasing each year. Occasional invitations to 
meetings of the Hartford Center of the American Federation of 
the English Folk Dance Society demonstrate to the students 
the possibility of country dancing as a wholesome recreational 
activity. 

Miss Anne F. Hodgkins, Field Secretary of the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the National Amateur Athletic Federation of New York, 
spent the week of February 27 to March 3 in Connecticut. Miss 
Hodgkins spoke before assembly groups in high schools and state 
normal schools. Group conferences in girls’ athletics were held 
with women physical education instructors in New Haven and 
Hartford. Visits were made to several colleges in the state. 

In order to bring about a closer relationship among the students 
of the various state normal schools, members of the New Haven 
Normal School have planned a play day for March 11. The plan 
is to have a play day which will, through athletic activities and 
a conference, carry out this idea of a closer relationship. By 
means of this play day it is hoped to spread throughout this 
state the slogan “Play for Play’s Sake.” Morning events will 
consist of those things in which all will be most interested, a 
basketball game, archery shoot, natural dancing, and clogging. At 
twelve o’clock, luncheon will be served in the cafeteria at the 
New Haven State Normal School. A conference will follow. 
At two-thirty the girls will meet at the Y.W.C.A. swimming 
pool where a program of aquatic events including races, diving, 
and other stunts will take place. 


DELAWARE 
George F. Hendricks 


Miss Beatrice P. Hartshorn, Secretary-Treasurer of the Dela- 
ware Physical Education Association, has submitted the following 
account of the recent meeting of that organization. 

The Delaware Physical Education Association held a very 
enjoyable dinner meeting at the Wayside Inn at Smyrna, on the 
evening of February 22. 

Miss Anne Hodgkins, Field Secretary of the Women’s Division 
of the N.A.A.F., gave an interesting talk on “The Modern Pro- 
gram for the Modern Girl.” This program, Miss Hodgkins said, 
should be a program for all girls and should include a health 
examination for each girl. It should emphasize: first, the enjoy- 
ment of sports rather than the making and breaking of records; 
second, teaching the kind of sportsmanship and cooperation that 
will apply in life situations; third, playing for fun rather than 
for awards. To be ideal, this program should provide activities 
for which women are adapted, should challenge the interest of the 
modern girl and give her a chance to serve. 

Dr. H. V. Holloway, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, brought “Greetings” and introduced Dr. Claude Uhler, 
Assistant Clinical Director of the Delaware State Hospital. 

Dr. Uhler outlined the work being done in the mental hygiene 
clinics of the ‘state and pointed out that special attention should 
be given to the children who are retarded in development. He 
believes that a definite relationship exists between physical educa- 
tion and mental hygiene. The following points were brought 
out. Physical education in the elementary schools provides op- 
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MARYLAND 
Miss Naomi M. Lantz 


On Monday, January 23, Mr. Norman H. Fradd, Agg 
Director of Physical Education at Harvard, spoke to the men. 
bers and friends of the Private School Association of Baltimon 
on “To Be or Not To Be Posture-Conscious.” Mr. Fradd illus. 
trated parts of his talk with X-ray pictures which revealed some 
interesting things. Six boys from Gilman School were king 
enough to allow the speaker to use them as examples of different 
types of people and the posture faults common to those types, 
The audience was composed of parents as well as physical edu. 
cators. 

At the February meeting of the Maryland Physical Educatio, 
Association, Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York University spoke q 
“Why Physical Education?” Due to a heavy downpour th 
attendance was somewhat disappointing but it was surprising tj 
see how many people in other branches of education were inter. 
ested in hearing about this so-called “frill.” Dr. Nash gaye, 
most delightful talk which proved to be an inspiration during 
this critical period to those interested in physical education, 

The Baltimore Lacrosse Association, which was organized hy 
spring and enjoyed a most successful season, has resumed practice 
All physical education teachers in and around Baltimore are invite 
to play with the Lacrosse Association and learn the game whichis, 
in most cases, new to women. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Miss Neva L. Langworthy 


The senior high school of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, has the 
following scheme in carrying on its basketball activities for girk, 
The season starts with a practice period which continues for 
about twelve weeks. During this time passes and fine points 
are coached, and team-work developed. Following this, clas 
teams are picked and interclass games are played. No inter 
scholastic games are played. 

This year there are thirteen teams: three senior, five junior, 
and five sophomore, entailing a schedule of thirty-six games. The 
teams are divided into two leagues, all first and second teams of 
each class forming the first league and all other teams of each 
class forming the second league. 

Each team plays against every other team in its own league and 
the winners of each league meet one another in a final play-of 
at the close of the season. Including substitutes, about one hu- 
dred girls participate. 

The games are run off under the direction of students who 
have passed a refereeing test given by the physical education 
department, all refereeing, timing, and scoring being conducted 
by them. 


‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Ruth C. Duffey 


The first meeting of the year of the Massachusetts Society took 
place at the Posse-Nissen School with Mr. Thomas Hines, President, 
presiding. The secretary’s and treasurer’s reports were read and 
accepted. Mr. Hines announced that Miss Nellie Lee Holt, Professot 
of Religious Education, Stephens College, Columbia, Missour, 
would speak on “These Things Shall Be”; the place to be the 
Brookline High School Auditorium. This talk was being sponsored 
by various educational groups. 

Mr. Hines also announced that there was to be a: Five-Day | 
Institute with Mr. Robert Murray, Field Secretary of the Na 
tional Recreation Association, as leader. The local Communit) 
Service and other organizations were sponsoring this institute. For 
Saturday Mr. Hines announced a Girl Scout Rally at which Mr. 
Murray would lead the recreational activities. 

It was announced that student membership in this society 
would be $.25 not $.50 as previously stated. 

Miss Bouvé spoke of the Eastern District Convention to be 
held at Springfield, Massachusetts, on April 4-8, 1933, with 4 
student meeting on Saturday morning, April 8. She also mentioned 
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that the National A.P.E.A. Convention was to be held in Louis- 


‘ile, Kentucky. 7 
e+ speaker of the evening was the Rev. Wm. Macnair of Cam- 


who gave an interesting talk on “Physical and Moral 


idge 
rol This was followed by sport films put on by Mr. 
Harry Nissen. Pictures of the 1932 Winter Olympics and of 


field and track events were shown. 
The meeting which was attended by approximately forty people 


adjourned at 9:10 P.M. 





Achievement Tests 
(Continued from Page 30) 


handball, swimming, and a host of others is sadly de- 
fective, but we can hardly expect our high school pro- 
grams to stress such activities until such time as our 
teachers of physical education are given some acquain- 
tance with them. Specifically the problem has two as- 
pects: (1) insuring that the prospective teacher has had 
personal experience in a wide variety of activities, and 
(2) insuring that the prospective teacher is qualified to 
teach these activities to pupils in the secondary school. 

The teacher-training program will include courses 
in the technique of teaching activities. The number of 
such courses to be offered, and the standards which pros- 
pective teachers should attain in them, are problems 
which need study. Before such study is undertaken, it 
seems wise to consider the problem of how to guarantee 
that the prospective teacher has attained a reasonable 
amount of experience and skill in the whole range of 
activities suggested for the secondary school program. 
It is this particular problem with which the present study 
is concerned. 

It is our belief that in order to insure a wide range 
of experience and skill, without repetition and waste of 
time and energy, we should set up a battery of achieve- 
ment tests in activities which will measure the skill of 
the trainee in a wide variety of activities. Such tests, 
when established, could be given to prospective teachers 
upon their entry into college, and at intervals thereafter. 
Whenever the individual attains the standard of skill 
set for an activity he should be relieved of further com- 
pulsory participation in that activity, and should then 
devote his efforts to the acquisition of skill in other 
activities in which he has not yet qualified. By the 
proper use of such a battery of tests we should be able 
to insure that the teacher upon the completion of his 
professional training will have a reasonable measure of 
experience and skill in the whole range of physical edu- 
cation activities in the secondary school program. 

In constructing these achievement tests, we must rely 
chiefly upon personal and published experience to help 
us analyze the problems involved. After the tests have 
been set up tentatively they can be tried out on groups 
of high school and college students. The tests as finally 
revised will be sent out to teacher-training institutions 
for trial and criticism. At present, the physical educa- 
tion staff of Pomona College will welcome any sugges- 
lions or assistance from members of the profession. It 
is hoped that within a year a complete battery of tests 
will be ready for criticism. 
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Stop Watches 


nd 


Split-Second 


Timers 


No. 1. Pastor 
Stop "Watch 
$9.95 —No. 3 
Fifth - second, 
30-minute _ reg- 
ister Price 
$15.00—No. 6 
Féotball - Bas- 
ketball Timer, 
fifth second, 
60-mimute reg- 
ister, side slide 
action, stem 
lock Price 
$16.75—No. 17 
same as No. 7 
but with side 


slide action, 


No. 7 Sprint Timer One-tenth Second 
Sweep hand starts, stops, flies back unde: 


control of the crown. Sweep hand rotates 
twice each minute. Small dial hand registers 
15 minutes each rotation. 6 jewel non-mag- 
netic lever movement. Price $15.50 net. 


Price $16.75—and No. 


9, Fifth-second, double-split-hand, 30-minute register, 
Price $28.50. Substantial discounts to teachers, coaches, 
and schools!!! Write today to 


STERLING STOP-WATCH COMPANY 


IMPORTERS 


42 Bank Street, Suite 2, Waterbury, Conn. 




















Moore Athletic Apparel 
for Girls 





Improve the Appearance of your Classes with Moore 
Athletic Apparel. Style and Quality at Attractive 
Prices. Write for Style Book. 


E.R. 


MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 








Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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Mid-West District + 
| oe Association News 


Compiled by B. E. Bayh, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Terre Haute, Indiana 


OHIO 
Dr. D. Oberteuffer 


Saddened by the loss of their well-liked director, Ohio State 
University’s Department of Physical Education for Women con- 
tinues the acting directorship of Miss Gladys Palmer. Known 
throughout the Mid-West, Miss Clark last year received the Honor 
Award of the National Association. The States of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Ohio knew the force of her personality and the effi- 
ciency of her work. 

April 7 marked the election of new officers for the Ohio School 
Health and Physical Education Association. Retiring President 
H. G. Danford was given an ovation for his resolute and effective 
efforts during the past troublesome two years. Instrumental in 
Ohio’s legislative difficulties, Danford retired from the presidency 
with the respect of all who knew of the sincerity of his efforts. 
Coming into the presidency is Professor Helen Norman Smith, 
of the University of Cincinnati, and the vice-president is Arthur 
Tressell of Olmsted Falls. Dr. D. Oberteuffer of Columbus, as 
acting supervisor for the state, remains as secretary. Ohio’s 
association enjoys an active program of legislative interests, fos- 
ters publicity of physical education programs, and cooperates 
with the state department in its program. 

Having lost the appropriation for state supervision in 1931, 
State Director of Education Skinner requested a new appropria- 
tion for supervision from the 1933 Legislature. Disappointed at 
having his request refused, Director Skinner continued the ser- 
vices of Acting Supervisor D. Oberteuffer for the next biennium. 

Solicited for news from Southwestern Ohio, Director George 
Rider, of Miami University, reports that “The public schools in 
this district, so far as I am able to learn, are hanging on to their 
physical education work. No new programs are being added 
and some partial reductions in programs have been experienced.” 

Director of Athletics George Gauthier, of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, reports a complete reorganization of the service program 
for men, using a classification test for all freshmen, followed by 
an individual elective program. Intramural sports at Wesleyan 
have increased materially under the leadership of George Staten, 
so much so that the authorities are contemplating limiting intra- 
mural sports to the three upper years because of the demand on 
their facilities and equipment. 

Retiring President Oliver Nickoloff, of the Physical Education 
Section of the Ohio College Association, announces the election 
of Dr. John Herbert Nichols, of Oberlin, as the 1933 president. 
At a recent meeting of that organization splendid papers were 
presented by Mr. Oliver Cornwell of Wittenberg and Mr. Walter 
Livingston of Denison. 

The plan of using varsity coaches for definite instruction in 
the intramural program is reported to be operating successfully 
at Denison University, Miami University, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and contemplated at Ohio University. 

Ingenious devices for effecting economies in the administration 
of physical education programs are reported by Gertrude Bliss 
of Findlay Public Schools, Hazel D. Rex of the Toledo Board of 
Education, J. R. Murphy of Mansfield Public Schools, Sidney 
R. Boyd of Ashland Public Schools, Katherine Carns of Shawnee 
Township, Allen County, and Florence Stein of Athens. Infor- 
mation on these economies may be had by writing to these people 
directly. 

City Supervisor H. G. Danford, of Lima, inaugurated and 
carried to a successful completion a series of programs designated 
to educate the people of Lima as to the value of physical educa- 
tion and music within the schools. These programs were in the 
nature of demonstrations showing the actual work performed, 
and from newspaper reports they accomplished their objective. 
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Fifty-five hundred persons attended the first five 
sical education in Lima stands well in the eyes of 
school administrators. 

The City of Toledo, badly scarred financially, maintains 
sical education on its usual high level under the able leade i 
of Supervisors Keller and Hazel Rex. Innovations, in Spite of 
budgetary restrictions, include an intramural after-school me 
gram of individual sports, with an optional enrollment of 38 
girls at Robinson Junior High School. It is further repora 


Programs. Phy. 
the public ang 


from Toledo that 25 per cent of the elementary schools have 


voluntarily eliminated a mass recess period of 15 minutes and 
this time has been added to the regular physical education teach. 
ing period. Social dancing is now taught in all regular physica] 
education classes for girls in the junior and senior high school 
and met such enthusiasm that boys in several schools have mp. 
quested the same for their classes. Toledo’s new million-dollar 
high school, De Vilbiss, enrolls 200 seniors in its new cours 
in health instruction under physical education teachers Elis 
Gottshall and Sybil Ramsay. 

Characteristic of Ohio’s attempts to bring the public closer 4 
the physical education programs is the Girls’ Frolic under phy. 
sical education teacher, Marian Jardine of Ashland. Three hy. 
dred girls presented an evening’s physical education demonstn. 
tion for citizens. The boys’ program at Ashland continues {yj 
strength under Sidney R. Boyd. 

Cooperating with the City Recreation Departments, Super. 
visors W. K. Streit, of Cincinnati, and F. A. Rowe, of Cleveland 
report highly successful interscholastic indoor track and fie 
meets for boys in March. 

Ohio’s State Department of Education reports a decrease of 34 
per cent in the number of Ohio high schools observing the phy. 
sical education mandatory law regarding time allotment in ply. 
sical education. In the report of the acting supervisor it wa 
further shown that 43.8 per cent of the combination teachers of 
physical education have minors in the field, while 33 per cent 
of the full-time physical education teachers have majors. Eighty- 
four per cent of all Ohio high schools have gymnasia, 72 per 
cent have available play space of three acres, and 54.3 per cent 
offer physical examinations to all pupils at least once during the 
four years. An increase of 3.2 per cent was noted among Ohio 
schools offering hygiene instruction at least one year during the 
four and there are now 63.7 per cent of the Ohio schools offering 
such instruction. 

The Ohio State University program for graduate study in phy- 
sical and health education completes its first official year with 
fourteen candidates for the Master’s degree. An enrollment of 
fifty or more students during the summer session is expected. 


MICHIGAN 
A. W. Thompson 


Two bulletins of physical education material for public school 


administrators have been prepared for distribution to Michigan 
schools: No. 1—Physical Education—Its Relation to Education 
in the Elementary and Secondary Schools; No. 2—Organised 
Play Activities in Rural Schools. 

They follow the general plan used in the Health Education 
Administrator’s Bulletins of which five have now been cot 
pleted. Number One Bulletin of the Physical Education Seris 
lists additional topics which will be discussed in subsequent bulk- 
tins. 

The Bulletin Health Examinations—Their Educational Valu 
and Use in the Elementary and Secondary Schools, the fiith 
the series planned, has been mailed to superintendents. Addition 
copies may be secured through the Division of Physical and 
Health Education, Department of Public Instruction. 

A. W. Thompson, State Director of Physical and Health Edv- 
cation and President of the Department of School Health ani 
Physical Education of the N.E.A., met with members of the 
Executive Committee of that Department in New York dunt 
the holidays to map out plans for the meeting of the Departmet! 
in Chicago, July 1-7, during the annual N.E.A. Convention. Tht 


Committee also discussed and took steps to complete the studit § 
relating to its field now under way. They are: (1) A Study 0 § 


Graded Physical Education Activity, Dr. Jay B. Nash, Ne 
York University, Chairman; (2) A Study of Principles and Prt 
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‘ces for Athletics for Girls, Ethel Perrin, American Child Health 
co ‘ation, Chairman; (3) A Study of Teacher-Training Insti- 
= Offering Work in Physical and Health Education, N.. P. 
Neilson, State Department of Education, California, Chairman. 

" The Committee decided to defer for the time being a study 
roposed. by Dr. Thomas D. Wood of Columbia University and 
Fisirman of the Joint Committee on School Health Problems 
to be made relative to “Healthful Physical Education Activities.” 
Members of the Executive Committee are: 

Dr. Wm. F. Burdick, Maryland, State Department of Education 

Dr. F. W. Maroney, Columbia University 

Dr. Allen Ireland, New Jersey State Department of Education 

James E. Rogers, National Recreation Association, New York 

Dr. Edna Bailey, University of California, Berkeley 

Ethel Perrin, American Child Health Association, New York 

The Department will hold meetings on two days in Chicago 
in connection with the N.E.A. Convention and is planning an 
interesting program typifying present-day activities in the field 
of physical and health education. 

The Representative Council of the Michigan High School Ath- 
letic Association had its mid-year meeting in Ann Arbor at the 
Michigan Union on January 9-10, discussing athletic problems 
of the year and deciding upon the program to be sponsored dur- 
ing the balance of the present school year. The minutes of the 
meeting are published in the February Bulletin of the Michigan 
High School Athletic Association. 

On January 21 members of the Division of Physical and Health 
Education of the State Department met with the health education 
instructors of the teacher colleges of the state to discuss the 
preparation of the report of the three-year teacher college pro- 
ject which is being completed this year. Through funds offered 
the State Board of Education in June, 1930, instructors in health 
education were added to the staffs of the four state teacher col- 
leges and similar plan provided for Marygrove College in Detroit. 
Since that time courses have been given by these instructors 
through classes during the regular school year, summer session 
classes, and extension courses. Contact has been maintained at all 
times with the program developing in the schools of the state. 
It is the desire of the State Department, the Children’s Fund, and 
the teachers colleges now to organize the experiences of the past 
three years in the form of a report that will be of general interest 
to teacher-training institutions throughout the country. The 
report will offer complete information concerning the entire pro- 
ject, its problems, and the method of approach to their solution. 
The entire group at the January 21 meeting discussed the con- 
tents of the report and the manner of approach to its preparation. 
It is planned to have the report ready for final editing by July 
1 for joint publication by the Children’s Fund of Michigan and 
the Department of Public Instruction. 


ILLINOIS 
Louis Kulcinski 


The Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in East St. Louis, April 6-7. The 
general theme was “The Crises of Education,” which was carried 
through the physical education section of the program. This divi- 
sion is one of the largest in the state and always carries a valu- 
able and practical program. Miss Tillie Reither, physical 
education teacher in the East St. Louis High School, was hon- 
ored with the presidency of the division, and her part on the 
program contributed as much to the physical education section 
as her official position did to improve the program of the general 
meeting. The program for the meeting was as follows: 

1, Luncheon. 

2. Games of Low Organization—Miss Tillie Reither, East St. 

Louis High School. 
3. Locomotor Stunts—Miss Miriam Rodenberger, East St. 
Louis High School. 

4. Stunts and Pyramid Building—Miss Tillie Reither, East 

St. Louis High School. 

Importance of Good Posture—Illustrated by Miss Goldie 

Allen, School Nurse Supervisor, East St. Louis. 

6. Girls’ Athletic Association Opportunities—Miss Vera Kraft, 
State Athletic Association. 


wn 
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7. The Tie-Up Between the Divisional and the State Physical 
Education Association—Louis Kulcinski, State Super- 
visor of Physical Education. 

8. Dancing—Miss Miriam Rodenberger, East St. Louis High 
School. 

8. a. Aesthetic Dancing—Symphony Waltz. 

b. Folk Dance—Bleking and Gossiping Ella. 
c. Tap and Musical Comedy—Technique in Teaching Be- 
ginning Tap, Brother Low Down, and Anchors Aweigh. 

9. Discussion of Current Problems in Physical Education— 
Louis Kulcinski, State Supervisor of Physical Education. 

10. Tournament Volleyball Games—East St. Louis High 
School Girls. 


MISSOURI 
Henry E. Detherage 


The number of inquiries which have come to the office of the 
State Director of Physical and Health Education, indicates that 
considerable interest is being created in play days and May days. 
The comments of those inquiring also indicate that school people 
are realizing the value of activities for all instead of a few. 

James E. Rogers, Director of the National Physical Education 
Service, spent the week of March 20 to 27 in Missouri. Mr. 
Rogers spoke ten times in five cities. At Hannibal he spoke to 
all the teachers, then he spoke to the physical and health educa- 
tion teachers, and finished the day with a conference of the 
principals. He also spoke to similar groups at St. Joseph, Spring- 
field, and Joplin. He spoke to the Central Missouri Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club at Jefferson City. During the week Mr. Rogers spoke 
to approximately 1500 teachers and school administrators. Every- 
one who heard him is anxious for him to return to Missouri. 

The Mid-West Physical Education Association Convention held 
at Wichita, Kansas, March 27 to April 1, was very successful. 
The general theme of the convention was, “Meeting the Present 
Economic Situation.” This was well carried out in discussions 
in all the sections. About twenty-five teachers and supervisors 
of health and physical education from Missouri attended the 
meeting. 

Missouri University will offer about twenty hours of graduate 
work in addition to about thirty hours of undergraduate work 
in physical education during the summer session. The State 
Teachers Colleges at Cape Girardeau, Kirksville, Maryville, Spring- 
field, and Warrensburg will offer work during the summer session 
in health and physical education. Many teachers will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity and take some additional work in one 
of these schools during the coming summer. 


KANSAS 
Edna McCullough 


Kansas physical education people feel that we are exceedingly 
blessed to have the privilege of having the Mid-West Convention 
held in Wichita this year. The officers and directors of the 
Mid-West Association gave us a wonderful convention. The 
inspiration and instruction was an “eye-opener” to many in this 
section who had never before had the opportunity of attending 
a physical education convention. May we be pardoned if we 
express pride in our Mr. Strong Hinman who is such a capable 
and loyal worker in this section of the country. College students 
and teachers of physical education are expressing much satisfac- 
tion over the student meeting which was held at the close of the 
convention. 

The recent breakfast meeting of the Women’s Division of the 
N.A.A.F., which was held at Wichita at the time of the Mid- 
West Convention was quite a success. There were eighty-seven 
people present, including the regional president of the American 
Association of University Women, Miss Grace Wilkie, Dean of 
Women, University of Wichita; the state president of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, Miss Loretta Selover, Wich- 
ita, Kansas; the state president of the Women’s. Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Hunter, of Wellington, Kansas; the local 
president of the Parent-Teachers Association, Mrs. H. L. Milton, 
Wichita. Leslie Edmonds, a local banker of Wichita, and a man 
who is deeply interested in the athletic situation in Kansas was 
also there. Two very interesting speeches were given at this 
meeting. Miss Mabel Lee, of the University of Nebraska, talked 
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on “The Integration of the N.A.A.F. Program with Community 
Activities.” Miss Lucile Hatlestad, State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, talked on “The Platform of the N.A.A.F.” 

K.S.T.C., Pittsburg, Kansas, reports that thirty faculty, stu- 
dents, and graduates attended the convention. 

K.S.T.C., Emporia, reports fifty-one in attendance. 

No other reports came in. 

The executive council of the Kansas Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Association held a meeting at Manhattan on February 25. 
The treasurer reported eighty paid-up members in the state asso- 
ciation. The bulletin of the association has been changed from 
a quarterly publication to a monthly one. The editor is to be 
elected rather than appointed by the president. 

The following objectives for the Kansas Association were set 
up for the coming year: 

(1) Education of the public in general as to the value of health 
and physical education ; 

(2) Securing of the adoption of a definite minimum standard 
of training for teachers of health and physical education in the 
state ; 

(3) Improvement in the bulletin. 

Wyandotte High School, in Kansas City, and Wichita High 
School now give credit in physical education toward graduation. 

Miss Marna Leland, of the Physical Education Department, 
and Miss Elsie Jones, of the Home Economics Department of 
Washburn College, are conducting an interesting experiment on 
the relation of diet, health, and exercise. 

The seniors in the physical education department at K.S.T.C., 
Pittsburg, have recently published a bulletin, The Gymnocrat. 
It is mailed to former students of the department and to super- 
intendents of the schools of the state. The bulletin contains a 
number of articles relative to the present physical education 
situation. 

Mary Wood Hinman was with us the entire week of the con- 
vention at Wichita. On Wednesday she gave a recreation hour 
of folk dancing, in which all delegates participated. 

Thurlow Lieurance, composer of Indian music, provided a most 
attractive program at the Mid-West Convention Banquet at 
Wichita. Probably his most familiar composition is “By the 
Waters of the Minnetonka.” In addition he rendered some new 
Indian themes which he collected from Indian villages last sum- 
mer on his way to the Olympic Games. 

Mr. Ted Bailey of Garden City, Kansas, writes that he has 
nearly three hundred boys working for intramural credits in the 
state program of physical education. 

A Women’s Basketball Club has been organized in Emporia. 
The membership consists mostly of faculty members and alumnae 
of K.S.T.C., and the College of Emporia. They meet one evening 
a week alternately at the Teachers’ Gym and C. of E. Gym. It is 
purely recreational and no outside games are scheduled. 


IOWA 
Louis E. Hutto 

Physical education in Iowa has been going through a period 
of stress. The legislature, in carrying out an economy program, 
eliminated a number of mandatory subjects in the elementary 
and secondary schools. Physical education was at first included 
among the subjects to be eliminated. Owing to tireless and effi- 
cient work by Karl Greenlee, President of the State Association, 
and the assistance of such organizations as the State Parent- 
Teacher Association, Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
American Legion, the legislature was converted to a belief in the 
necessity of physical education as a part of the school program. 

As a part of the program of education, the Des Moines Public 
Schools presented an exposition of physical education to which 
all members of the legislature were invited as honor guests. 
Several thousand people were turned away from the first expo- 
sition and it had to be repeated. The purposes of the exposition 
were achieved since all who came gained a new understanding 
of the place of physical education in the general school program 
and nearly a thousand dollars were cleared for use in relief work 
of the Parent-Teacher Associations among school children. 

In discussions with legislators one point was strongly empha- 
sized by all of them. This was the dissatisfaction felt over the 
state with regard to over-emphasis on interscholastic competition 
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and the high salaries of athletic coaches compared to : , 
other teachers. While voting to retain general clas mo 
on 


in physical education there was a pronounced des 
athletics through some legislative action. 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 


Saturday, April 8, was a busy day for the state associati 

a cae on, 
At noon, members of the Eastern Division held a luncheon ; 
Denver at the Denver Athletic Club. Over fifty people attended 
the meeting, at which Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, State Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction, encouraged the members jn thei 
campaign to save the health and physical education Programs 
for the schools of the state. She urged them to take every op. 
portunity to demonstrate their work through public Programs 
play festivals, May days, etc. Reports of the convention at 
Wichita were given by the state delegates, Miss Edna Willis of 
the University of Colorado, and Mr. Granville B. Johnson of 
Denver University. Plans were laid for another luncheon meet- 
ing during the convention of the Colorado Education Association 
next November. A tentative program for ‘the sectional meeting 
at this convention was mapped out. 

The Southern Division met in Pueblo for dinner at the Fin 
Methodist Church Tearoom the night of April 8. Over forty 
attended the meeting which was presided over by the chairman, 
Mr. Ralph Wonder, Director of Health and Physical Education 
in the Canon City schools. An outstanding talk was given by 
Miss Faye Read, Regional Director of the Department of Clas. 
room Teachers, N.E.A., on “Public Relations and the Teacher’ 
Opportunity.” Superintendent J. H. Risley of District One. 
Pueblo, spoke on the subject “Is Health and Physical Educa- 
tion a Fad, Frill, or Fundamental?” Miss Edna Willis reported 
on the Mid-West Convention and greetings from the Eastem 
Division were extended by the chairman, Miss Elizabeth ¢. 
Forbes, of the Colorado Agricultural College. 

The thirteenth annual conference of the Colorado State League 
of High School Girls’ Athletic Associations met in Boulder at the 
University of Colorado April 14 and 15. Over a dozen school 
were represented and there was an unusually large attendance of 
delegates. Play hours, demonstrations, stunts, talks, discussions, 
luncheons, and dinners formed a busy program for the girls and 
their sponsors. The outstanding talk of the conference was given 
by Miss Nellie Lee Holt, Director of Religious Education at 
Stephens College. Her topic was “Education for Leisure-Time 
Activities” and the practical suggestions given to the delegates 
were sure to be taken back to the schools represented, that other 
girls may receive some of the inspiration of Miss Holt’s fascinat- 
ing talk. This annual conference is a real event in the lives of 
the G.A.A.’s of Colorado and its success is due to the leadership 
and interest maintained by the Department of Physical Education 
at the University of Colorado. Miss Margaret Poley is state 
sponsor and Miss Fern Barnett of Central High School, Pueblo, 
is starting her second year as faculty president of the League. 
Each year finds new schools added to the group and definite 
progress made in establishing and maintaining the sport standards 
and ideals set up for girls in the State of Colorado. 

The following report comes from Mr. George W. Scott, Coacl: 
of the Lambkins at Fort Collins: 

The semi-annual meeting of the Colorado High School Atb- 
letic Association Board was held at the Boulderado Hotel a 
Boulder, April 15, in connection with the Annual Schoolmaster’ 
Meeting. Outside of routine business the chief issue was a recol- 
sideration of the proposition to eliminate state football cham- 
pionships in Colorado. Colorado, under a very fine plan, has 
for the last eleven years determined a state champion football 
team. At the September meeting of the State Board in 1932, il 
was voted to discontinue these championships. 
ruling met with such a storm of protest over the entire state that it 
was deemed advisable to again consider the question. After 4 
prolonged discussion a vote was taken and the championship ws 
reinstated by a very close seven-to-six vote, only to: find that the 


ire to curb the 


president of the association was in error and had gone against the | 


constitution in allowing the issue to be voted upon before being 
referred back to the leagues. The next vote will be taken at the 
September 1933 meeting. 


However, this 
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Exhibitions, demonstrations, play days, etc. will be popular 
throughout the state during these last few weeks of school. The 
City of Denver set the pace with its twenty-third annual play 
festival in the city auditorium. Twenty-five hundred children took 

rt in the afternoon performance and a different twenty-five 
hundred children gave the same program in the evening. Thou- 
sands of parents witnessed with favor this outstanding exhibition 
of the work being taught in the public schools of the city. The 
spirit of play seemed to carry over to the spectators, and for two 
hours parents, instructors, and children were akin in this great 

i f play. 
aed treasury has necessitated a return to the mimeo- 
graphed form for the monthly bulletin. Mr. Fred W. Huling, 
Pueblo, President of the State Association, has the task of assem- 
bling the material and arranging for the publication. This popular 
bulletin is important in unifying the efforts of the Eastern, South- 
ern and Western divisions of the state. 





Century of Progress Sports Program 
By E. C. DELAPORTE 


HICAGO and the Century of Progress will be the 
C Mecca for all lovers of sports, beginning June 1 
and ending November 1. 

A most complete and extensive program of athletic 
and aquatic events is being prepared by the 1933 Man- 
aging Committee on Sports. This program will assure 
a continuous parade of spectacular athletic and aquatic 
events from the opening day in June until the close of 
the Exposition in November. 

The athletic program is being designed, not as a means 
of lifting the Exposition out of the slough of financial 
depression, but as a real part of the show with admis- 
sion prices within the reach of all. Many of the events 
such as the Schmeling vs Baer prize fight, about the 
second week in June, and the college football games will 
be money makers. Northwestern has scheduled Stan- 
ford for football on Soldier Field for October 28 and the 
committee hopes for a return of the Army vs Navy 
classic of 1926. 

The sports committee in charge of the athletic pro- 
gram for the Century of Progress is the same group that 
staged the giant spectacles on Soldier Feld, such as the 
Dempsey vs Tunney fight, Army and Navy football 
game, Chicago Police Field Day Games, Tribune Inter- 
national Boxing Matches, International Track and Field 
meet, England vs United States, and many other spec- 
tacular athletic and civic events. 

Most of the events will be staged at Soldier Field; 
swimming events in newly made lagoons on the grounds; 
yachting and motor boat events and water sports on 
Lake Michigan; and golf tournaments at local clubs 
nearby. The championship heavyweight boxing bout 
will make Chicago the cynosure of all sports’ eyes during 
September and the Forty and Eight National Cham- 
pionships promise to provide thrills aplenty for the lovers 
of boxing. 

An International Boxing Contest between the United 
States and Ireland sponsored by the Tribune as well as 
an Italian Boxing Championship sponsored by Chicago 
Italians will be features of great interest. 

Full use will be made of the lake front and lagoons 
for all manner of water sports. For instance, the national 
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fly- and _ bait-casting championship is _ scheduled. 

About ten outboard regattas and the possibility of an 
intercollegiate rowing regatta with crews entered from 
coast to coast are in the offing. The men’s and women’s 
National A.A.U. Swimming and Diving Championships 
have already been awarded to Chicago. 

Foreign sports will be given an opportunity to compete 
along with America’s favorites. Sir Julian Cahn is to 
bring over the English Cricket Champions to meet the 
Chicago Cricket Club and others in an international 
tournament. There will be lacrosse games between 
Canada and the United States, international soccer be- 
tween the same two countries, along with the Peel Cup 
finals for the mid-western title. 

The track and field program will include the National 
A.A.U. Men’s and Women’s Championships and the 
National Intercollegiate ‘Championships. Other events 
will be the National A.A.U. Cross-Country run, National 
Volleyball Championships, national weight-lifting events, 
national gymnastic events, women’s national field hockey, 
National Fencing Championships, National Horseshoe 
Pitching Championships, tennis championships, profes- 
sional football, National Ping-Pong Championships, 
yachting, and many other interesting events. 

A golf program for the summer includes a driving and 
approaching championship at Soldier Field; the 
Women’s International Championship here June 19-20; 
the Women’s Open; the Women’s Western 72-hole medal 
play; the U.S.G.A. Women’s Championship; and the 
National Open, June 8, 9, and 10. The dates for the 
major events are being arranged first and the others 
fitted in. It will take a few more meetings of the com- 
mittee before definite announcement of dates for each 
event can be made, but there is no question that the 
Century of Progress will present a spectacular and inter- 
esting sports program, one that will be within the reach 
of all who visit the exposition. 

George F. Getz is Chairman of the Sports Committee, 
with Avery Brundage as Chairman of. the Managing 
Committee, and J. Lyman Bingham as Secretary. Others 
on the Managing Committee are Charles C. Fitzmorris, 
Fred Gardner, E. C. Delaporte, Frank B. Blankley, V. K. 
Brown, Geo. T. Donoghue, H. G. Reynolds, Gen. John 
Clirfhin, Thomas T, Hoskins, Walter Wright, A. A. Stagg, 
Harry S. Richards, and Ted Canty. 
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Crew for Girls 


(Continued from Page 29) 
set for the canoe-house across the lake. Here, at open 
fireplaces, an appetizing supper has been Prepared by 
the “eats” committee, as such strenuous exercise gp. 
mands uncounted calories of “wienies” and buns and 
cookies and big red apples. The girls seat themselves 
at gayly decorated tables and, as-is customary at such 
functions of importance, speeches are made and each 
crew contributes a song, stunt, or dance to the program, 
the crew manager being the presiding genius of the even, 

Awards are presented to the winning crews. They 
awards are the work of the “poster” committee whig 
is also responsible for publicity pertaining to the pm. 
gatta. Miniature cardboard oars, gay with red and white 
colors of the school, are made for the winning crew ang 
small ‘Teddy Roosevelt” bears for the crew Winning 
the rating award. The crew members treasure they 
little symbols of crew season and preserve them in their 
memory books. 

This gathering of good fellowship in the bright warmth 
of the fires under the evening sky concludes the season’: 
activity which involves more than one hundred and fifty 
students in its various ramifications. As a finale, the 
Roosevelt High School toast is sung and into the reverent 
silence which follows always breaks the wistful query, 
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“When do we go out for our crew again?” 


Education of the Whole Man 


(Continued from Page 31) 
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human body is naturally skill hungry, and until that | 


hunger is satisfied it will be ill at ease, craving for some- 
thing it has not got and seeking its satisfactions in 
external excitements which exhaust its vitality and dimin- 
ish its capacity for joy. Short of skill, the perfect health 
even of the body is impossible.” 

This book and Dr. Jack’s presence in this country are 
a godsend to the Commission on the Enrichment of 
Adult Life, founded by the National Education Associa- 
tion two years ago. This commission was created by 
some of the many progressive leaders of the Nationa 
Education Association. It has aroused increasing enthv- 
siasm at the conventions of the National Education Asso- 
ciation with its speakers and programs. It is asking the 
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teachers and the school systems to give more considera- 
tion to the development of leisure-time skills with a 
carry-over value. It is seeking ways and means for the 
education of the whole man. Physical educators have 
long shared this purpose and have been trying to do 
what Dr. Jacks and the Commission on the Enrichment 
of Adult Life are preaching. You have the faith, and 
the works must follow. Much of the leadership must 
come from you. 

When Emerson was a young man he belonged to a 
study club of young men. He was asked what made 
leadership. At the next meeting he said that he be- 
lieved that leadership came from surplus energy, that 
men who were able to do their routine duties and still 
have surplus energy were likely to be leaders. He was 
then asked what made surplus energy. He said he would 
like to have time to think that over, and at the next 
meeting he said that faith was the basis of surplus energy. 
They accused him of leading around to the argument 
that religion was the best basis for faith and therefore 
the best basis for leadership. No, he said, he had 
thought that over but it was clear that many of the 
bases for religion had fallen away in the course of years, 
that faith based upon religion was more difficult, but if 
you cannot have faith, he said, then have a “confident 
illusion.” 

Whether because of your faith or because of a confi- 
dent illusion, you physical educators are among the 
natural leaders in developing the skill of the people, the 
greatest of the nation’s assets and the foundation of the 
nation’s health both for body and mind. 





Opportunities for Cooperation 
(Continued from Page 12) 

The Public Schools Physical Education Festival which 
was given by the Physical Education Department of our 
public schools, proved to have the greatest drawing power 
of any event held in the stadium. Seven thousand children 
participated in this demonstration and it is estimated 
that more than twenty thousand people were in attendance. 
This year they plan to group the schools into two divisions 
and hold two demonstrations. This plan will give ap- 
proximately eleven thousand children an opportunity to 
participate. The attendance at the twc events should 
exceed thirty thousand. The friendly relationship be- 
tween the University and the public schools has developed 
a very fine attitude in reference to the use and exchange of 
facilities and equipment. 

Another event in the group which may be classed as 
semi-athletic was a Boy Scout rally held last spring with 
an attendance of approximately two thousand. Business 
and professional men and people in the field of education 
are interested in Scout work. This event provided an 
excellent contact with those who may be primarily inter- 
ested in athletic contests. 

One of the most vital effects of the stadium in Tulsa has 
been its contribution to the musical life of the city, and to 
the musicians themselves. The stadium made possible a 
series of eight Starlight symphony concerts during its first 
year, producing enough revenue at popular prices to repay 
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professional musicians for their services and keeping many 
of them from total unemployment. In turn, the summer 
concerts made possible winter concerts, and the whole 
result was to maintain a complete 85-piece orchestra for 
the University and city. This orchestra developed from 
a small 25-piece organization, in 4 years playing 26 con- 
certs to more than 60,000 people. Eighteen of the concerts 
were presented in the stadium. The national recognition 
achieved by the University Symphony Orchestra has been 
such that, for example, this year Percy Grainger, famous 
composer and pianist, came to Tulsa from New York 
to make a personal appearance with the orchestra. He 
asked only minimum expenses for his trip and services. 
The National High School Band Contest, with the late 
John Phillip Sousa leading 50 bands in his “Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” was one of the most colorful events and 
was appreciated by an audience of more than 16,000 
people. All this has created such a favorable attitude 
toward the University among many people that these 
events, made possible by the stadium, were a primary 
reason many people gave for supporting a recent success- 
ful financial campaign by the University. | 

The most important contact in dramatics and pagean- 
try is with the Little Theater. This organization gave 
two performances of ‘““Mid-Summer Nights Dream” and 
also cooperated with the American Legion in a Christmas 
Pageant and a Community Christmas Tree. For the 
dramatic production the stadium was transformed into an 
open-air theater and made an ideal setting for such an 
event. The attendance for the two performances of “‘Mid- 
Summer Nights Dream” was approximately ten thousand. 
This is an indication of interest. However, there is a feel- 
ing that dramatics and pageantry have possibilities beyond 
what we have experienced and an effort is being made 
to interest civic and fraternal organizations in availing 
themselves of the facilities for the staging of such events. 

Taking their suggestion from the Sunrise Easter service 
conducted in the Hollywood Bowl, the local Order of the 
Shrine has planned to conduct this event annually. Five 
thousand people attended the first service. 

Meetings were held in the stadium by the Local Inde- 
pendent Merchants and the General Motors Corporation. 
Seven meetings, at which these organizations held prize 
drawings, had an estimated attendance of one hundred and 
ten thousand. 

In cooperation with the Mounted Troops of America 
and the various riding academies of the city, a Horse 
Show and Exhibition is planned for this spring. The 
Mounted Troops and the riding academies gave an exhibi- 
tion of trick and fancy riding between halves of one of 
our football games this fall and it was a pleasant change 
from the usual stereotype entertainment given at the 
intermission. 

We have had no experience with the promotion of 
patriotic programs, but an effort is being made to cooperate 
with the service organizations in celebrating Armistice 
Day and Independence Day. 

To use the stadium for worth-while events has been 
the objective. I think it is quite obvious that an interest 
in a diversified program will not only reach a large num- 
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ber of people, but will gain the friendship and Cooperation 
of groups and organizations who wish to see a well-rounded 
program for their community. 

I am aware of the fact that some may feel that at least 
a part of this idea is not related to a program of physical 
education and may be difficult of promotion in some Situa- 
tions. However, our present economic condition and the 
many changes which have come about because of this Con- 
dition present problems for solution which at times may 
seem to be outside the realm of our field of effort. 

In our own institution we have never been friendly to 
the idea that the lines of demarcation are so definite tha 
it is impossible for one departmen’ to cooperate with 
another, or to accept responsibility for any worth-whi 
activity which may make a contribution to community 
life and incidentally create a friendly attitude toward the 
institution which we serve. 
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A Superintendent's Viewpoint 
(Continued from Page 9) 
missioner of elementary education in a neighboring state 
at that time. As soon as the legislature convened, bilk 
were introduced calling for a state-wide revision of the 
curriculum in physical education with more time given 
than was then the common practice in the most progres. 
sive cities. The legislators were urging the schools to 
insure “physical fitness” in the name of patriotism and 
citizenship. It was the schoolmen who counselled mod- 
eration in this program. They knew that other subject 
matter was contributing to patriotism and citizenship. 
After much deliberation, the legislature provided for an 
adequate state program with sufficient financial support 
to guarantee an effective carrying out of the program. 
This situation was duplicated in many states. As a result 
of this period of renewed patriotism in 1916-1917, ap 
proximately thirty-two states passed laws making physical 
education and health a part of the public school curt: 
culum. If one gives careful study to the importance of 
this problem, he concludes that we are not giving to 
much time and attention to this phase of education. The 
important fact is that adequate training of youth is 
necessary now as it was at that time. A nation phys- 
cally fit is an essential now. A morale and tone is an 
asset now. Indeed, there is a higher patriotism now 
which calls for a morale, a spiritual force, ready and 
willing to train for health and strength of character. Many 
have said that we are at war with depression. If we art 
at war with depression, then there will be as much de 
manded of youth as if we were actually at war with 
another country. 

The superintendent expects physical education and 
health to make a real contribution to the “discipline 0 
life.’ We must realize that human nature may not ad 
out each selfish caprice or whim; that there are discip 
lines or controls which must be active in the strong 4 
well as in the weak. One cannot claim that it is the 
province of education alone to discover and apply these 
disciplines, these controls. One may assert, howevét, 
that education has an important responsibility to beat 
I shall speak specifically of that part which, in my judg 
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ment, physical education must contribute. In a pecu- 
liar sense, the games and sports should be thought of as 
disciplines or controls. It is true that in these sports 
there are abandon, exercise, exhilaration, competition, 
pleasure. On the other hand there are always the spirit 
of the game, the true motives in the sport, which are as 
real and as significant as the game or the sport. When 
given proper adult guidance, under the right social in- 
fluence, there is developed that priceless asset in young, 
as well as in adult, life which we call sportsmanship. 
The carry-over of this trait is one of the most striking 
results of a high type of education. 

The spirit of the school is a discipline, a control. While 
this element is produced as a result of many important 
factors in the general life of the school, yet physical edu- 
cation, through its teachings and by example, contributes 
much to the spirit of the school. 

The highest welfare of the individual is a discipline, 
acontrol. This social concept is again produced through 
many interesting factors. Science, mathematics, history, 
civics, and the like contribute much in making the pupil 
understand that his actions must be for the highest good 
of all, if they are really to be for his own highest good. 
Yet physical education yields a very potent influence 
because through it the highest good of the individual 
and the general welfare can be dramatized so success- 
fully. 

In these so-called “disciplines” or “controls” the phy- 
sical aspect for youth especially is as important as the 
intellectual aspect. One would not be overstating the 
case to say that exercise, recreation, health run parallel 
in importance to the so-called learnings in the content- 
subject-matter field. 


_—— I have given enough attention to my theme 
to show my conception of the importance of the work 
in which you are engaged. I have not attempted to give 
all, but rather to give typical instances of the value of a 
physical education program. In closing, I want to sug- 
gest another standard without which any program of 
physical education and health would fall far short. To 
make any phase of education vital there must be teachers 
and supervisors with adequate training, with rich experi- 
ence, and high purpose to interpret and to inspire. The 
superintendent expects the teachers and supervisors of 
physical education and health to set standards of excel- 
lence in those phases and aspects of physical and moral 
life which will be most helpful and inspiring to the chil- 
dren under their care. However difficult it is to meet 
these standards they must be followed. We must not 
only “look the part,” but we must be the part! Those 
members of the profession known as teachers and super- 
visors of physical education will need wider scholarship, 
a richer background of professional training, as well as 
a ripe scholarship and high skills in their own field. 
Progress in better health, progress in greater enjoyment, 
in more balanced physical development for the child will 
be more fully realized when we meet those higher pro- 
fessional standards. Youth follows eagerly only those 
who have met these standards. 
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The Northwest Society 
(Continued from Page 26) 
professional service. The experience of states that now 
have such a provision verifies this opinion. 

Since leadership is the mainspring of the program, 
and in view of the existing needs, I would suggest as 
our fourth major function the professional improvement 
of teachers in training and in service. 

5. We should work for state supervision. 

Following closely on this point and intimately related 
to the entire physical education situation in the schools 
is the need for some coordinating medium to integrate 
the function of the various administrative agencies. 

Twenty states* now have state supervisors acting in 
this capacity and the programs of these states have been 
greatly advanced and better coordinated due largely to 
the efforts of these supervisors. 

It seems to me that there is a special need for such 
a state office in the several states of this district since 
the majority of schools are small and unable to employ 
full-time specialists. However, the small school with 
limited facilities affords no better excuse for failure to 
present an organized program than would be the case if 
they failed to offer instruction in English or mathematics. 
The office of state supervisor has a special significance 
for these small schools. 

Although the administrative control of education re- 
sides in the state, and any movement to secure such an 
office must therefore be initiated in the state, I see no 
reason why the body should not encourage and give full 
support to each state in the promotion of this objective. 
I would, therefore, list as a fifth major function the secur- 
ing of state supervision for Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana. 

6. We should correlate the functions of all legitimate 
agencies. 

Thus far no mention has been made of conditions 
affecting the progress of agencies outside the schools. 
This omission represents a lack of specific information 
rather than a disposition to minimize their importance. 
Certainly a scholastic program limited to the confines of 
gymnasia and athletic fields is as lacking in forethought 
and completeness as many current school practices that 
fail to carry beyond the boundaries of the classroom. 

Such organizations as the Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts, Play- 
ground and Recreation Clubs, etc., represent mediums 
for sustaining physical education as a continuous pro- 
cess and, therefore, hold a fundamental position in any 
scheme calculated to elevate standards in the field as a 
whole. 

In concluding this discussion, I would strongly em- 
phasize certain immediate needs: 

1. The need to study and decide on certain specific 
approaches for carrying on these functions. We could 
profitably make this a major activity at the business 
meeting. 

2. The need for a further analysis of the status of 


8J. R. Sharman, “Standards in the Administration of a State 


Program of Physical Education,’ JourNAL or HEALTH AND PHySICAL 
EpucaTION (June, 1930), 25. 
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physical education in the Northwest in order that ye 
may have more definite information on the Problens 
and needs. 

3. The need for expanding the scope of our conven. 
tion to include sectional meetings for other STOUp inter. 
ests not now provided for. 

4. The need for a much larger membership, and 3 
membership that is more truly representative of the 
several states that comprise this district. 

Certainly the needs are great for the kinds of Service 
this society should and could render. Surely we have 
an obligation that should challenge the support of every 
member of this society. What steps are we going ty 
take to stabilize and improve our field? 











Values in Physical Education 

(Continued from Page 21) 
cence come upon him. The medical service will point 
out and help eradicate the defects that come to so many 
children because of modern life and will give effective 
ness to the teaching of the child on how to keep well. The | 
activities of the physical education program are not th 
quiet, deadly, monotonous drills of the old days thy 
perhaps give satisfaction to the crowd, but are irkson 
and stupid to the child. Instead, they are the exciting 
throbbing, joyous competitive athletic games which make 
a mass out of our individuals. 





The events that are in our new program are not like 


the shotgun prescriptions given with the hope that on | 


of the drugs will be useful, but are the kind of thing 
that the human frame has always done, and which con. | 
sequently bring satisfaction to the children. Man a. 
ways has had to run for safety or to secure his food and 
so we are built biologically to enjoy such activities. The 


important thing is that these age-old inheritances mut | 


be adjusted to our modern cultural life. Our modem 
ways of living are only recently established, and this 
new type of living has to be adjusted to our ancient 
physical body. This can be done by our games and 
sports of youth. 

People have been correct who have said that theres 
no need of exercise for children—that it can be securel 
at work although modern city life does not give as many 
opportunities as the chores of childhood used to preset 
On the other hand, a great deal of physical work mus 
be done by the growing child to get rid of wastes thi 


nature throws into the system as a result of growth prt} 


cesses. 


These activities are not mainly for the child to use} 


the future, but such that he may employ for his preset! 


growth. The infant does what it can and enjoys it, iit} 


be no more than shaking “goodbye”; the child is gaini 
control when playing hide-and-seek; the girl is secutilt 
control of her body as well as her emotions when she’ 
playing dodgeball and volleyball; the boy is learning 
sponsibility for his present needs as well as for his futut 
demands when playing soccer and basketball. 
Physical education is one of the most economical meth 
ods of educating our children for life, for as at preséll 
administered, one teacher has been responsible for th 
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training of eight hundred pupils. This teacher has not 
only been taking responsibility for directing the selfish 
play of the child, but also the altruistic athletics of youth. 
She has taught the fantastic make-believe of the little 
one and given ideals in the realistic life situations in 
athletics. : 

Boys learn in games obedience to laws and rules. 
Order and discipline are voluntarily learned. Willingly 
the boys must submit to the leadership of the captain 
and become subject to more stringent laws and rules than 
any parent ever could suggest. Training for the game 
becomes the forerunner of all later adjustments to the 
game of life. 

Boys learn emotional control from modern school ath- 
letics. They associate with those of their own age and 
experience and play under great excitement. They may 
make mistakes in conduct but are judged and corrected, 
even punished by their peers, and learn to behave well 
now rather than later. They make their mistakes when 
least costly to themselves and least costly to society. 
The fine qualities of adolescence emerge, express them- 
selves and become well controlled in the fighting games 
of youth. 

Now that so large a number, if not the majority of our 
boys and girls, are going to high school, it is necessary 
to use these new methods of athletics to keep them busy 
when they have leisure. 

The girlhood of Maryland is learning team play. They 
are accepting a responsibility toward others than their 
own family. They are seeing that devotion to a cause 
makes for better homes and greater happiness for them- 
selves as well as for every one about them. 

Best of all, athletics develops in boys a bigger under- 
standing of his relations to others. He learns his own 
“self-realization and advance toward personality comes 
only from being an organic member of a whole commu- 
nity.” Starting with allegiance to his hero on the team 
when only a grade school boy, he soon comes to a fealty 
to his gang. That passes rapidly into a devotion to the 
school he represents, for which he readily risks his all. 
It is but a little step to have joy in representing his city 
or county in a game and thence comes the right kind 
of patriotism built upon a growing sense of responsibility. 
In this way loyalty, the greatest quality the human can 
acquire, grows on and on as “the willing, practical, thor- 
ough-going devotion of a person to a cause.” 


Training Camp Leaders 
(Continued from Page 15) 

cation and always we must keep before us the main objec- 
tive of camping, which is, briefly, to assist in every possible 
way the broad and all-round development of the individual 
camper. These courses should not just train the coun- 
selor “to get the program over” unmindful and unaware 
of what is actually happening to the personalities par- 
licipating. They should train camp leaders to look be- 
yond their own activity, to see the camp as a whole and 
each individual in his relation to this whole, and to realize 
the broad scope and deep significance of camping educa- 
tion and its present and future effect on our youth. 
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Mental Training Through Activity 


(Continued from Page 35) 


sumed by the analysis of the problem. The skill itself 
is more accurately learned and consequently more firmly 
retained. Such scientific tie-up with the more academic 
subjects must necessarily result in greater recognition of 
the value of physical education in the scholastic cur- 
ricula. 

Finally, in the teaching of such skills as the forward 
roll on the mat, the “cut” with the tennis racket, or the 
caging of the basketball, acquisition of that particular 
skill is of secondary importance to the excitation of the 
cerebral areas and the subsequent development of sound 
mental habits and attitudes gained throughout the pro- 
cess of learning these activities. Greater skill in tht end 
will result from greater reasoning in the beginning. To 
stimulate imagination and suspended judgment, to be 
able critically to analyze, apprehend and correct error, 
to be able to think independently with initiative and 
control—these are habits of primary importance; these 
are qualities worth developing in the child; these are 
values of real worth and significance. . 

The future appears bright. As techniques and methods 
changed in the field of general education, so physical 
education in turn is casting off its stiltifying formal prac- 
tices. It is clothing itself in a more interesting and in- 
spiriting content .of a self-testing and _ self-measuring 
nature. 

Physical education is rich in interesting problem ma- 
terial. Stunts, among other types of motor activity, 
lend themselves admirably to this type of learning. They 
are extremely favorable, and pre-eminently the right 
kind of material to challenge reasoning. Stunts are 
problems. They are valuable as problems not so much 
because of the appearance of some novel element, but 
because of the introduction of some mew element; thus 
calling into use such mental processes as judgment, 
analysis, and reflection. 

Stunts, because of their physical nature and because 
they contain a novel element appealing to such innate 
urges as curiosity and imagination, are desirable mate- 
rials calling for natural motivation to stimulate learning. 
Expressing this in terms of a formula, we see that educa- 
tion via native drives (leads to) interest (which begets) 
attention (which resolves itself into) activity (which 
results in) learning. Thus learning may best be 
achieved as the by-product of manipulatory activity. 

In summary, the writer advances this thesis: 

a) That the individual in any social order is being constantly 


faced with problems, some social, others economic—always re- 
quiring solution. 

b) That the steps followed in solving any problem are the 
same in general as are those used in solving any other problem, 
and are therefore partly formal in character. 

c) That these formal steps may and should be learned and 
sufficiently practiced in solving school problem situations so as 
to be operative in meeting adequately problems of a life-like 
nature. 

d) That the satisfactory outcome of any problem depends 
mainly upon the application of such qualities as native fertility, 
reflection, judgment, critical analysis, auto-criticism, endurance 
of mental unrest, and courage to persist in the face of failure. 
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e) That the constant practice of these qualities 
right mental habits and proper mental discipline, 

f) That these patterns of mental behavior may be devel 
and exercised through certain motor activities in the sed 
education program. 

g) That consequently, greater emphasis in physical educatig, f 
should be placed upon the enhancement of this important Aspe 
of personality development. 

The physical director, in his zeal to impart informs, 
tion of a physical nature, will heed the need of inclyg 
among his aims this fundamental phase of characte, 
growth. Along with his confreres in the more acadeni: 
branches of the teaching profession, the physical “edy. 
cator” is taking his place and playing his rdle in the eve 
broadening drama of education. Physical education j 
as Bergson would say, in the state of “becoming.” 
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At the Crossroads of the Worl 
(Continued from Page 11) 
because of its many health implications for growing child. | 
ren in the tropics. 

This activity program is in the form of a supervised play 
period. Teachers organize their groups in the classroom 
and then supervise the games on the playground. Wha 
this work was first introduced it was very evident that th 
children not only had a meager knowledge of games, but 
were practically unaccustomed to playing with othe 
children. A few in the lower grades remembered the game 
from the kindergarten and some of the recent arrivak 
from the States were familiar with games, but the majority 
of children from the Canal Zone had experience only with 
the more highly organized sports they had seen the olde 
children play. This group was unable to take adequate 
advantage of the facilities for play offered by the Burew 
of Clubs and Playgrounds because of their lack of know 
edge of the activities of children at that age level. Appar 
ently this had been the neglected age because there wast 
organized effort to teach the children between kindergarte 
and high school how or what to play. 


At the beginning the teachers found it necessary to supe 











vise this work on the playground constantly. Now, at th E 
end of the first year, it is quite evident that the child 


are rapidly learning to conduct their own games and a 
making the close supervision by the teacher progressivt} 
more and more unnecessary. The effect of this habitu 
group play is proving invaluable from the standpoint 
health, happiness, and social relationships. 





During this first year mimeographed bulletins were s# 
to the teachers monthly containing directions for the 
duct of the activities of the coming month, visits to teaches 
were made every two weeks by the director, demonstrali# 
lessons taught when necessary, and monthly meetings hel 
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at each school to develop the program. In addition, the 
school libraries were supplied with books of games and 
dances, courses of study, rules, and other material relating 
to physical education. During the summer months a Man- 
yal of Physical Education was completed and is expected 
to prove very helpful in the conduct of this new phase of 
the school curriculum. 

An elementary school athletic league was formed for 
grades four to six and proved exceedingly popular. Leagues 
were formed in each community and the winners of each 
local league played for the championship of the Atlantic 
and Pacific sides. A series of three games decided the 
championship of the Canal Zone elementary schools. Ap- 
proximately 350 to 400 boys and girls participated twice 
4 week throughout the entire year. This was a splendid 
attendance record considering the newness of the organiza- 
tion and the fact that the majority of the children from the 
Army and Navy posts are unable to participate. The 
busses for these posts leave immediately after school and 
the children riding on them have no opportunity to take 
part in after-school activities. The schedule of this league 
includes: boys—soccer, indoor baseball, swimming, modi- 
fied volleyball, basketball (grade VI), and bowling (grades 
IV and V); girls—newcomb, indoor baseball, swimming, 
turkball, captainball, and bowling. 

This league is also carried on by the Bureau of Clubs 
and Playgrounds. Much of the success of the work in this 
first year has been due to the close cooperation between 
the Division of Schools and the Bureau of Clubs and Play- 
grounds, both of which are working toward the same care- 
fully planned objectives. 

One of the outgrowths of this new program was a Zone- 
wide celebration of May Day on April 29 by all the ele- 
mentary schools. Each school held its own festivities 
consisting of mass games, relays, folk dances, songs, and 
May Pole dances. An excellent program was given by the 
children in Balboa in which 650 participated. The activi- 
ties were informal and served as the first public demon- 
stration of the work taught during the regular school 
period. 

Swimming is the most popular sport on the Canal Zone, 
and it is always astonishing to the newcomer to see five- 
and six-year-old tots go off a ten-foot springboard and 
swim back to shore like veterans. The elementary school 
championships were held at Pedro Miguel in May, 1932, 
and brought together seventy-five children from grades 
four to six to compete for the school title, won by Balboa. 
The emphasis in these grades is on mass participation and 
a height, weight, age coefficient scheme of classification 
has been adopted. A learn-to-swim campaign is planned 
for the Easter holidays when every school child who cannot 
swim twenty-five feet will be given free swimming instruc- 
tion. The goal is represented by the slogan “Every sixth 
grade boy and girl a swimmer.” 

If the enthusiasm of the children for this new program, 
their greatly increased attendance at the playgrounds, and 
the large number of them who play these new games on 
sidewalks and lawns can be used as criteria of successful 
work, then the teachers can feel amply repaid for their 
efforts. Evidence is visible on all sides that the children 
are learning how to play and are enjoying it. 
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Champions Run to Types 


(Continued from Page 33) 


good thighs, medium calves, rather light boned, with a fine 
power of mental concentration. Sprinters donot need large, 
showy muscles, but it is necessary for them to generate a 
tremendous amount of explosive energy very suddenly in 
their event. F 

The best wrestler and weight lifter, like the football 
guard, has a short neck and powerful shoulders, wide 
trunk, and short legs with great muscular strength. This 
build denotes great vitality and strength and was the 
early Greek’s ideal of manly beauty. This type of cham- 
pion has to have massive muscles as these events re- 
quire strength rather than speed. Jim Bausch, the husky 
Kansan, winner of the 1932 Olympic Decathlon, and 
one of the most remarkable athletes of the Games, has 
a beautiful build. He put the shot 50 feet, 314 inches, 
could vault over 13 feet, and ran the 1500 meters on 
pure grit alone with a sprained ankle which would cause 
the average athlete to retire. The Decathlon is a test 
of a man’s speed, strength, endurance, skill, and courage. 
Lawson Robertson of the University of Pennsylvania says 
that no man under 175 pounds would have much chance 
in this event because of weakness in the field events, 
and also because heavy, muscular men lack staying 
power in the track events. 

And so on down the whole category of athletes. But 
type of body build is only one part of an athlete; added 
to this are athletic brains and temperament. What are 
athletic brains? Zuppke of Illinois, one of the greatest 
of football coaches, calls athletic brains intelligence plus 
quick thinking. He says that an athlete may rank low 
in mental tests but possess reflex quickness of the top 
quality. This is well illustrated in boxing where a fighter 
must know when to change quickly. Speed of change is 
vitally interwoven with speed of thinking—namely, see- 
ing an opening and instantly taking advantage of it. 
A bruiser and slugger does not last long in boxing; he 
cannot think quickly enough. A stylist always does. 
Jack Johnson, Johnny Dundee, Jack Britton, and Johnny 
Coulon, in their thirties, made laughing stocks of real 
coming-up youngsters in their prime. Temperament 
also has a great deal to do with building up athletes. 
Added to this is perseverence, the most essential of all. 
While athletic history abounds in stories of athletes who 
trained little, caroused, and won in a walk, they are as 
rare as the dodo and mostly exaggeration. The average 
world’s champion today reaches the top only by years 
of hard work, perseverance, and training under the best 
coaches. Correct diet, perfect health, proper amount of 
sleep are all necessary so that an athlete may give his 
last ounce of strength in competition. Championships 
are usually won on mere fractions of seconds and small 
parts of an inch. 

Today our American school and college boys are with- 
out peer. They are taught the best form and carefully 
trained by skilled experts in methods that took old-time 
athletes years to find out by “hit-or-miss” methods. In 
college they receive intensive coaching and buck up against 
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keen competition. An athlete today who reaches a 
championship requires years of study and training ~ 
speed machine is tuned up finer or in better shape tha 
a champion breaking a world’s record; it involves pp. 


fect form and coordination of both mind and body 





Interpreting the Program 


(Continued from Page 36) 


gestion was made that this material might be used iy 
local papers under the name of some prominent Citizen 
as spokesman. 

Another bit of excellent “Public Relations” has been 
worked out by H. G. Danford of Lima, Ohio. Dem, 
strations were given on seven evenings in different Darts 
of the city before an average of eleven hundred pers, 
at each performance. Physical education and my } 
were combined to give a balanced program and to inte. 
pret to the public both of these so-called “special” gj, 
jects. -On the back of each program were listed son, 
arguments favoring the teaching of physical educatiq 
in the public schools. Practically every home in Lin, 
was reached by this method. 

In addition to the means and methods already me. 
tioned, there are a number of other opportunities , 





interpreting the program to the public. Among then 
may be listed the following: 
Publicity 
Newspapers— | 
1. Daily } 
2. Weekly j 


(a) Trade, business, and professional 
(b) Community 
Professional Journals 
1. Contributions to same by school personnel 
Radio 
1. Daily or weekly programs 
School Publications 
1. Minutes of the board of education 
2. Monographs or short articles from superintendent's offi 
to parents 
3. House organ of school to carry information to parents 
4. Annual reports ) 
School 
1. Selection of a representative in each school or district t 
gather leads for publicity 





Contacts 
Speakers’ Bureau 
1. Supplying speakers for clubs, churches, associations, ett. 
Social Agencies 
1. Tie-up with Boy and Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Gt 
Reserves, Red Cross, Community Chest, Associated Cha) 
ities, etc. 
School 
1. Participation in various celebrations or special days & 
American Education Week, Boys’ Responsibility Day 


Hobby Fair, Girls’ Week, May Day, special demonstration 





etc. 
Cooperation with Parent-Teacher organizations and Fet § 
eration of Mothers’ Clubs 
Parents’ Night 

Local display of school work in stores 

Friendly relations with users of school buildings 
Close cooperation between day and night schools 
Complete cooperation of all school employees in cary 
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out the policies of the superintendent and board of edu- 


cation Lom os ; : 
g, Active participation in some service club, community or- 


ganization, church, lodge, etc. 

The above set-up is one for a continuous public rela- 
tions program, instead of an intensive campaign. An 
intensive campaign in these times, unless skillfully man- 
aged, will cause the public to feel that the teachers are 
concerned more about maintaining their salaries than 
about the education of children. 

Motion pictures offer an excellent means of presenting 
and explaining phases of the health and physical educa- 
tion program. Photographs should be used wherever 
possible in newspaper and magazine publicity. 

Since the element of conflict is the basis of all news, 
every athletic contest makes a good story. See that 
your sport page news is accurate, well written, and 
turned to good advantage. Remember too that news is 
a perishable commodity and that the newspapermen 
want the information when it happens. 

If our teachers will concentrate on doing the best 
possible job with a constant striving toward helpfulness 
while exhibiting a love for their children and their work, 
and will use some of the means herein outlined for inter- 
preting the health and physical education program to 
the public, there should be no concern regarding the 
future success of the program. 





Producing the Dance Pageant 


(Continued from Page 20) 


without cutting down the standards of your productions. 

There should be artistic programs, too. These can be 
made a source of revenue by carrying advertisements of 
local merchants. 

Get a local photographer to cooperate by making pic- 
tures. He can usually get enough orders to make it worth 
his while to do it for the school for nothing. 

Then there is much to be said in favor of charging ad- 
mission. It can be small, but it is a psychological fact that 
it breeds respect for your work to make people pay for it. 
You can give those taking part a number of free tickets. 
You can give free tickets as prizes for best posters and best 
costume designs. You can even invite faculty and digni- 
taries, but a school performance should never be an occa- 
sion to which people are begged to come as a special favor 
to the participants. 

Remember people are willing to come and pay admission 
to a well produced, beautifully costumed school festival, 
but they cannot be lured even by free admission to an 
amateurish array of stiff paper-cambric and flimsy cheese- 
cloth. 

After all, the school has a marvelous opportunity in its 
play production to prove that art, education, and entertain- 
ment can be one and the same delightful occasion. It is up 


to us who are physical education teachers to see that the 
_ performances that come under our direction maintain the 


highest standards of both student development and audi- 
ence enjoyment. 
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Play Gymnastics. L. L. McClow and D.N. Anderson. (Mimeo- 
graphed) (Chicago Y.M.C.A. College, 1932) 137 pages. 


Here is a valuable contribution to the field of practical gym- 
nastics. Apparatus work develops courage and a rhythmic sense. 
Also, it is interesting and exhilarating to the performer. In this 
book will be found some eight hundred play exercises for forty 
arrangements of gymnasium apparatus. The exercises are graded 
according to difficulty and are clearly explained. Numerous line 
drawings add to the clarity and attractiveness of the book, at the 
end of which will be found helpful suggestions for exhibition work. 


Soccer for Junior and Senior High Schools. John Edgar Cas- 
well. (A. S. Barnes & Co., 1933) 96 pages. $2.00. 

This book is very attractively set up. It devotes a chapter 
to the history of soccer, one to each phase of the techniques of 
the game, then a chapter is given over to each group of playing 
positions, followed by a digest of rules. Numerous illustrations 
and diagrams add to the clarity of the descriptions. All teachers 
and players of this popular sport will wish to own the book. 


Textbook of Social Dancing. Agnes Marsh and Lucile Marsh 
(J. Fischer & Brother, 1933) 132 pages. $2.50. 


The authors have made a real contribution in this practical 
little book dealing with social dancing theoretically and practically. 
Its history and problems are discussed, dancing steps are described 
in detail, parties are outlined, social aids and methods of teaching 
social dancing are presented in an attractive and helpful manner. 
Also, lesson plans for children and for adults are definitely out- 
lined, as are party plans for each month of the year. 


Track and Field. Charles W. Paddock. (A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1933) 226 pages. $2.50. 


The author of this book is an Olympic champion and holds a 
world record. The book is complete and authoritative. Funda- 
mentals of track and field events are clearly described and the 
book is well illustrated. Most of the illustrations are from photo- 
graphs taken at the 1932 Olympics. The book contains training diet, 
also the training schedules recently adopted by the A.A.U. A com- 
plete summary of all records with space for listing new world’s 
records as they occur and also space for college records form a valu- 
able feature of the book. 


Spectatoritis. Jay B. Nash. (Sears Publishing Company, Inc., 

1932) 284 pages. $2.50. 

This book is very timely and no one can afford to miss read- 
ing it. It contains much food for thought, particularly for those 
who are responsible for the education of our youth. Are we build- 
ing normality through wholesome activity? Are we educating or 
are we merely “schooling” our youth? Are we prepared for leisure? 
“Whether man is ready for leisure depends upon his ability to make 
wise choices.” Are we guiding youth in such a way that they will 
choose to be doers rather than spectators? 


Water Pageants. Olive McCormick. (A.S. Barnes & Company, 

1933) 138 pages. $2.00. 

This book fills a long-felt need and every swimming instructor 
will want to own it. It deals with the production of water pag- 
eants, their costuming and make-up, music, scenery, and lighting 
for indoor and outdoor pageants. Numerous swimming forma- 
tions are described and illustrated; also stunts, games, and canoe 
regattas. The book tells you how to write a water pageant and 
describes seven water pageants. An important feature of the book 
is the bibliography of water pageants, plays, and references given 
at the end of the book. 
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Indoor and Community Games. Sid G. He inn; 
cott Company, 1933) 160 pages. $1.50. — Lippin. 
Here are numerous games under the headings of ice-breaker 

games, moving about games, boisterous, spectator, brain-test, m, 

ical, sitting-still, team, strength and agility, surprise, and race all 

Suggestions for forfeits are also given. This book will be helstel all 

the recreation leader at parties. a 


The King’s Sneezes. Book and Lyrics by Richard Atwater, My.’ 
sic by Jessie Thomas. 48 pages. 75 cents. Maid in Japan, oe 
and Lyrics by Helen Stilwell. Music by Margaret and E. ft 
Gatwood. 95 pages. $1.25. 4 
If you are looking for operettas for children you will be inte, 

ested in these two recent publications of H. T. FitzSimmons 

pany, 23 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Safety and Health of the School Child. James F. Rogers, (Cir. 
cular No. 65, Office of Education, Department of the Ip. 
terior, Washington, D.C., 1932) 29 pages. 

School administrators will find this pamphlet useful in i 
survey of the conditions existing in the schools under their super. 
vision. It is arranged in questionnaire form with informational 
paragraphs inserted throughout. The references given will aid in 
making a more detailed study. 


Education for Healthful Living in the Public Schools of Belle. 
vue-Yorkville 1927-31. Nina B. Lamkin. (Bellevue-Yorkvilk 
Health Demonstration, 1933) 58 pages. 55 cents. 

This monograph is a cooperative effort describing the develop- 
ment of the health education program in the public schools of 
the Bellevue-Yorkville District during the period 1927-31. It wil 
be of interest to those who promote health teaching in the grades, 
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